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Who Is Who Among Our Contributors 


Mr. Evererr B. Sackett is the director of research of the Canal Zone public 
schools. He sketches briefly the general set-up of the Canal Zone schools which are 
unique for at least two reasons: first, they comprise a dual system of schools operated 
by the U. S. Government; and, second, the Negro pupils and teachers are wholly from 
British West Indian parentage. In addition, some account is given of the specific 
school achievement of the Negro pupils in these schools, and a comparison of their 
achievement is made with that of Negro pupils on the Mainland. 


Dr. CHarLes H. WEsuEY is professor and head of the department of history in 
Howard University. As a Guggenheim fellow in 1930-31, Professor Wesley had the 
unusual opportunity of exploring some original material in the Colonial Office in 
London in the pursuit of an extensive investigation of slavery in the British West 
Indies. The present contribution, which is divided into two parts, deals with the edu- 
cation of Negroes in the British West Indies up to 1833, and represents a part of this 
larger study. 


Miss AtvA Hupson is a teacher in Tuskegee Institute. Miss Hudson presents a 
study of the reading achievements, interests, and habits of 116 Negro adult women in 
the city of Chicago. She presents some interesting facts relative to adult reading 
which should be especially profitable to those interested in adult education. 


Mr. Louts Suorss is the librarian of Fisk University. Mr. Shores has made an 
extended study of library service available to Negroes, especially in communities 
where the policy of segregation obtains. In addition, a brief account of library 
service in colleges and other schools for Negroes is given, with some appraisal of its 
adequacy. 

_ Dr. RoBert P. Dantzt is the director of the department of education in Virginia 
Union University. The purpose of this study is “to ascertain the differences in char- 
acter and personality traits between groups of delinquent, behavior-problem, and 
non-problem Negro boys.” The study represents a unique approach to some of the 
problems involved in character and personality rating, and presents some interesting 
conclusions relative to the groups used in this study. 


Mrs. MAvpELLE B. BovusriEp is the principal of the Stephen A. Douglas School 
of Chicago, Illinois. Mrs. Bousfield describes the results of an investigation of the 
mental ability of a group of Negro children, the majority of whom have been in Chi- 
cago three years or more. The correlation of school achievement and ‘ental ability 
with certain environmental factors is also attempted. 


Mr. Russeit A. Lane is the principal of the Crispus Attucks High School in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. Lane presents a discussion of the legal enactments that 
have been made during the period 1920 to 1930, which have had as their purpose the 
extension of educational opportunities for Negroes. 


Mr. V. V. Oak is an instructor in the commercial department of Wilberforce 
University. Mr. Oak has made “a survey of the commercial departments of all Negro 
institutions of higher learning with the view of studying the nature and contents of 
the curricula, the academic standing of the teachers and their salaries, the types of 
courses offered, and other problems incident thereto.” 


Mr. Leste Pinckney Hi is the president of the State Teachers College at 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania. This article represents the beginning of a series of dis- 
cussions on the perplexing problem of segregation in education in communities where 
the policy of separation is not mandatory. Mr. Hill contends in his discussion that 
the segregated school, where it is voluntary and where the facilities are proportionately 
equal, is probably more advantageous than a mixed school, because it allows the Negro 
student to come in contact with and be inspired by his own teachers, and, at the same 
time, permits an escape from the proseriptions imposed upon Negro students in white 
schools. The next issue will carry a discussion presenting another point of view. 


Mrs. Myrtie RepMonp PHILups is an assistant professor in the College of Edu- 
cation, Howard University. Mrs. Phillips points out that public secondary education 
for Negroes in Kentucky did not really begin until after 1908, and that its present 
status is best described by the fact that not a single Negro high school in Kentucky 
was approved by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States which began to accredit Negro high schools in 1931. 
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_ Editorial Comment 


IS THERE AN OVERSUPPLY OF NEGRO TEACHERS? 


For the past four or five years 
newspaper columnists, contributors to 
professional journals, and speakers at 
various educational assemblies have 
been calling attention to the number 
of Negro college and normal school 
graduates who have prepared for the 
profession of teaching. Many, in fact, 
practically all of these critics have ex- 
pressed the conclusion that we have 
developed an oversupply of teachers 
for Negro schools, and are creating a 
serious problem by continuing to em- 
phasize teacher-training in many of 
our institutions. Two recent studies 
indicate that not only are our critics 
uninformed, but that the present 
sources of supply, even with radical 
re-organization, will be ‘‘hard put’’ 
to meet any reasonable demand based 
upon minimum criteria of adequacy. 

The first study + reports the results 
of an investigation of the status of 
white and Negro rural teachers in the 
United States. While the author 
does not go into the question of num- 
bers any farther than to state that 


1 Walter H. Gaumnitz, Status of Teachers 
and Principals Employed in the Rural 
Schools of the United States. Bull. No. 3, 
Washington: U. 8. Office of Education, 
1932, 122. Pp. 


there are approximately 40,000 Negro 
teachers in rural schools, yet he does 
raise the following significant ques- 
tions with their implicit conclusions: 


Is it any wonder that Negro teachers as 
a@ group show particularly low training 
standards? What can be expected in the 
way of high-grade teaching performance 
when such meager bid is made for high- 
grade performers? Can we hope to improve 
the public education provided for the Negro 
unless we are willing to put more into the 
making and retention of those charged with 
the important task of giving instruction? 
Can we logically expect the Negro race to fit 
into the American scheme of things socially, 
economically, and culturally if we continue 
to provide its constituents with an educa- 
tional opportunity which at its mainspring, 
the teacher, is so seriously handicapped? 2 


In general, the facts brought out in 
this study make it perfectly evident 
that the present status of the Negro 
rural teaching staff is woefully inade- 
quate, and suggest that immediate 
steps should be taken to remedy the 
situation. 

The second study * takes as its point 


2 Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

3‘*A Critical Survey of the Negro Ele- 
mentary School,’’? Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation. Yearbook Number, 1: 99-341, Jl 
1932. 
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of departure the assumption that the 
supply of Negro teachers in any com- 
munity or locality ought to be at least 
proportionately equal to the supply of 
white teachers in the same commun- 
ity. That is to say, if the white pu- 
pil-teacher ratio is 35, the Negro 
pupil-teacher ratio should be approxi- 
mately the same; or if the training of 
the average white teacher is two years 
beyond high school, the training of 
the average Negro teacher should be 
the same. While some academicians 
might raise some minor questions con- 
cerning such a criterion, yet practi- 
cally and legally it is unquestionably 
sound, since educational opportunity 
in segregated school systems is sup- 
posed to be equally available for both 
races, 

Several important facts are re- 
ported in this study: first, it is noted 
that there are 46,047 Negro teachers 
in the separate elementary schools in 
seventeen states and the District of 
Columbia ; second, it is estimated that 
it would require 17,190 Negro ele- 
mentary school teachers in addition to 
the 46,047 now employed, in order to 
secure a Negro elementary school 
teaching staff proportionately equal 
in numbers to that of the white in the 
same communities; third, if as many 
Negro children were enrolled in school 
as whites, it would require over 10,000 
Negro teachers in addition to the 46,- 
047 now employed, and in addition to 
the 17,190 needed to produce a Negro 
teaching staff proportionately equal 
in numbers to that of the white in the 
same community ; and fourth, if train- 
ing is taken into account, it would be 
necessary to replace, or to raise the 
level of training of, 13,814 of the 
present Negro elementary school 


teaching staff of 46,047, in order that 
the training of the average Negro ele- 
mentary teacher would reasonably 
approximate that of the white in the 
same community. In general, these 
facts make it clear that a total of ap- 
proximately 28,000 Negro elementary 
school teachers is required in addi- 
tion to the 46,047 now employed. 
Moreover, it should be remembered 
that these figures refer to public ele- 
mentary schools only. No account is 
taken here of private schools, or of 
teachers on the secondary or collegiate 
levels. 

Unless one is willing to conclude 
that the average Negro teacher (with 
an average of one and a half years less 
training, receiving on the average half 
as much salary, and teaching 38 per 
cent more children with practically 
no supervision) is just as efficient as 
the average white teacher, he is forced 
to conclude that the present Negro 
teaching staff is egregiously inade- 
quate. In fact, such a conclusion 
would be inevitable even if the above 
figures were taken at only half their 
face value. Thus, it is obvious that 
the general criticism of Negro teacher- 
training institutions, that they have 
arrived at a stage of over-production, 
is not only entirely unwarranted but 
misleading. 

Much more important than the fact 
that the critics are in error is the ques- 
tion of what can and should be done 
about this situation. The problem 
which presents itself is: how can we 
secure these 28,000 additional Negro 
elementary school teachers, and, at the 
same time, provide for the necessary 
annual replacements and new posi- 
tions, estimated to be more than 5,000 
on the basis of the present personnel? 
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It was pointed out in the study just 
cited that the cause of this situation 
is at least two-fold. In the first place, 
it was concluded that the salaries paid 
Negro teachers were too low to attract 
persons with a reasonable amount of 
training or to induce any considerable 
number to attain adequate training. 
In fact, it was stated that ‘‘teacher- 
demand in the Negro (public ele- 
mentary) schools is not reckoned in 
terms of the quality and quantity of 
teachers needed, but rather in terms 
of how much money is left to employ 
Negro teachers after most of the funds 
for teachers’ salaries have been ex- 
pended in behalf of the white teach- 
ers.’’ In the second place, it was 
implied that the administrative heads 
of teacher-training institutions knew 
too little of the status of the supply 
and demand of Negro teachers, on the 
one hand; and had no practical pro- 
gram of placement and follow-up, on 
the other. Whether either one, or 
both, or neither of these reasons is the 
cause of this situation is less impor- 
tant than the fact that something can 
and should be done about it. It seems 
to the writer that at least two very 
practical steps can and should be 
taken. 

In the first place, a detailed survey 
can and should be made in each state 
where a separate Negro school system 
exists, (1) to determine the exact 
number of replacements and new posi- 
tions that are necessary each year, 
with an adequate description of the 
types of teachers needed to fill them; 
(2) to ascertain the number of addi- 
tional teachers needed to bring the 
Negro teaching staff up to the level 
of the white in the same administra- 
tive units; (3) to ascertain the exact 


status of the training of the present 
teaching force and to discover what 
means of in-service training are be- 
ing used to bring those without ade- 
quate preparation up to standard; 
(4) to ascertain the source or sources 
of supply of Negro teachers for each 
locality; and (5) to determine the 
policies and practices governing the 
appointment of candidates. 

The above details are merely sug- 
gestive of some of the information 
which such a survey might reveal. 
It is equally significant to note that 
the machinery for the prosecution of 
such a survey is already in existence. 
Each state has already organized a 
Negro teachers’ association, as well as 
other agencies such as the parent- 
teachers association. In some states, 
the associations have already created 
offices and designated individuals to 
gather statistics and information. It 
merely remains for these organiza- 
tions already in existence to cooperate 
in a concerted effort to make such a 
survey possible. It probably should 
be mentioned here that the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Trenholm made an initial at- 
tempt, during the past year, to survey 
the status of the Negro teacher. Con- 
siderable information was gathered, 
and much valuable experience was 
gained relative to methods of pro- 
cedure in contacting sixteen or seven- 
teen state organizations. There is no 
good reason why the National Asso- 
ciation should not extend and in- 
tensify its efforts along the line it has 
already started. 

In the second place, it is obvious 
that there must be some sort of na- 
tional clearing-house and steering or- 
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ganization (1) to assemble, digest, 
and disseminate the information ob- 
tained through the state surveys, (2) 
to develop, in specific conjunction 
with state and local officials, a definite 
program looking toward the securing 
of a sufficient number of adequately 
trained Negro teachers, and (3) to 
develop a national placement bureau 
to serve all schools and communities 
impartially. Many other functions 
might be suggested. However, these 
are illustrative. 

It is suggested that the president, 
or the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools, which 
has already taken some initiative in 
this matter, seek the cooperation of 
the several national Negro educational 
organizations, the administrators of 
teacher-training institutions and of 
other institutions doing teacher-train- 


ing work, the supervisors of Negro 
education in the various states, and 
the various state educational associa- 
tions. More specifically, it is sug- 
gested that representatives of each of 
the above-named groups be called to- 
gether in a special conference whose 
sole object would be the solution of 
this problem. 

The writer presents the above pro- 
posal with due regard for the fact that 
it has many weaknesses. However, 
he is convinced that the complexity of 
the problem requires the most highly 
organized intelligence and machinery 
that we have at our disposal, if not the 
actual creation of new machinery. 
The proposal offered does seem at 
least the next step in the direction of 
organizing, in an effective way, the 
intelligence we now possess, and of 
creating the new machinery which we 
seem to need. 

















The Negro Schools of the Canal Zone 


By EVERETT B. SACKETT 


THe COMMUNITY 


To understand the Negro schools of 
the Panama Canal Zone, it is neces- 
sary to note the community back- 
ground, which is unique. Most of the 
adult Negroes on the Canal Zone are 
natives of the British West Indies, 
whence they were brought at the time 
of the construction of the Canal. 
During construction days it was 
thought that upon completion of the 
Canal the population of the Canal 
Zone would drop to a fraction of the 
number employed then. It has been 
found, however, that the maintenance, 
operation, and protection of the link 
between the two oceans require a far 
larger force than was at first thought 
necessary, so that many of those who 
came expecting to make a temporary 
stay have settled permanently on the 
Canal Zone or in contiguous Pana- 
manian territory. Today the West 
Indian Negroes form a more or less 
isolated community. They retain 
their British citizenship yet live under 
the flag of the United States or of 
Panama, having little intercourse with 
their native islands. They cannot be- 
come citizens of the United States, as 
residence on the Canal Zone is not 
considered residence in the sovereign 
territory of the United States. Those 
born on the Isthmus may, if they wish, 
become citizens of Panama. Eventual 
amalgamation with the Panamanians 


seems, to the outside observer, to be 
the trend. 

In addition to the 20,159 Negroes 
reported to be resident in the Canal 
Zone at the time of the 1930 census, 
there were 18,634 whites, about half 
of whom are civilians and half in the 
military service. Almost without ex- 
ception, the white residents are citi- 
zens of the United States. There is, 
then, not only the distinction of race 
between whites and Negroes on the 
Canal Zone; but there is also the dis- 
tinction between citizen and alien. 

Private enterprise, with the excep- 
tion of a few scattered banana plan- 
tations and Chinese gardens, is barred 
from the Canal Zone. All normal 
civic, community and commercial 
services are performed by the govern- 
ment or by the incorporated but gov- 
ernment-owned Panama _ Railroad. 
Housing is entirely in government 
quarters. Residents have no vote, 
final authority in all executive mat- 
ters resting in the Governor of the 
Canal as a representative of the Sec- 
retary of War. Although the Canal 
is normally a profit-making concern, 
all expenditures except those of the 
Panama Railroad (and certain of that 
corporation’s extraordinary outlays) 
must be approved by Congress. Such, 
very briefly, is this tropical commu- 
nity flying the American flag on land 
acquired from an alien sovereignty 
and half-populated by citizens of still 
a third nation. 
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History 


Growing from naturally confused 
conditions following the occupation 
of the jungle-covered Panama Canal 
Zone by the United States in May, 
1904, there has developed on the Canal 
Zone a school system which is in most 
respects similar to typical city school 
systems in the United States. The 
schools for Negroes are organized into 
eight grades, corresponding to the 
eight elementary grades of the typical 
American city. These schools enroll 
slightly in excess of 4,000 pupils. 
The white schoo] system offers in ad- 
dition to the elementary school work 
a fully accredited high school course. 
Enrollment in the 12 grades of those 
schools is 2,800. An assistant super- 
intendent has administrative charge 
of the Negro schools, but as this same 
official is responsible for the white 
secondary schools he does not find 
time to do any appreciable amount 
of supervising in the Negro schools. 
Other members of the central office 
staff also devote part of their time 
to the Negro schools. 

The growth of the Canal Zone Ne- 
gro schools has not been a steady 
process. In the early year of 1906 
attendance in these schools was re- 
ported as 1,000. In 1916 this num- 
ber had dropped to 4386. From the 
records available, this seems to have 
been the low point. Beginning in 
1927 an effort was made to provide 
schooling for all the Negroes on the 
Canal Zone. (There is no compul- 
sory attendance.) In that year addi- 
tional teachers were provided to care 
for 700 more children than had pre- 
viously been in school, but 1,278 chil- 
dren still were unprovided for. Not 
until the opening of two new schools 
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in isolated interior settlements and 
the expansion of the second largest 
school allowed by a new building at 
the beginning of the 1932-383 school 
year have accommodations been avail- 
able for all who wished to enroll. At- 
tendance for the next three or four 
years probably will be the highest ever 
registered in the Canal Zone Negro 
schools. Not only has the recent ad- 
mission of hundreds of overage chil- 
dren created a temporary peak load, 
but the number of births among the 
Canal Zone Negroes is declining. 
Until 1925 the Negro schools were 
dependent for books on the old vol- 
umes cast off by the white schools. 
At that time a policy of buying new 
books was started. (This policy has 
not been particularly expensive for 
the reason that the white schools now 
are less hasty in discarding books.) 
In 1927 the school year in the Negro 
schools was changed from a_ nine- 
month to a twelve-month basis. The 
school days per year now average 
230. The lengthening of the school 
year was done to make the meager 
monthly salary of the teachers a liv- 
ing wage. Even for the 12-month 
year, the annual salary of Negro 
teachers averages but $911.04. 


PLANT 


The Negro schools are housed in 
frame buildings. Some of these build- 
ings, being converted from other uses, 
are poorly adapted to school pur- 
poses. At the time of the Canal Zone 
school survey (1930) the average 
score on the Strayer-Engelhardt 
school building score cards of the 11 
Negro school buildings was 233 out 
of a possible 1,000. The poorest build- 
ing scored but 65. The new $100,000 
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La Boca school building has been 
opened recently, replacing one of the 
worst of the old converted buildings. 
This new plant, although of frame 
construction, is well designed for a 
tropical school building. In addition 
to classrooms adequate to care for all 
the children of the community in a 
single session each day, there are large 
household arts and manual training 
laboratories, shower rooms, a library, 
a clinic room, and a principal’s of- 
fice. There is a fairly adequate play- 
ground, and the structure is beauti- 
fully situated on the banks of the 
Canal at its Pacific terminus. The 
depression has halted additional re- 
placements in both the white and 
Negro schools. 


Costs 


Text books are furnished free to 
the pupils. During 1930-31 nearly 
two dollars per pupil was expended 
for this purpose. These texts are the 
standard products of American pub- 
lishers. In general the same texts are 
used in the Canal Zone white and 
Negro schools. Not until the 1931-32 
school year was a serious effort made 
to provide school or classroom libra- 
ries in the Negro schools. The pupils 
must furnish their own supplies, such 
as paper and pencils. 

The cost of operating the Canal 
Zone Negro schools during the year 
1930-31 (the last year for which com- 
plete figures are now available) is 
shown in Table I.t 


1 The cost of General Control is the arbitrary 
allotment of a part of the expenses of the central 
administrative office to the Negro schools. 
Of the instructional expenses, $76,973.10 was 
for teachers’ salaries. ‘‘Miscellaneous Ex- 
penses’’ include two items which are a charge 
for services performed by other departments of 
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TABLE I 
Cost or THE CaNnaL ZonE NEGRO SCHOOLS, 
1930-31 
Per- 
centage 
Cost of total 
cost 
General Control. ....... $ 6,746.66, 5.3% 
Instructional Service....] 94,276.42) 74.3 
Operation of Plant...... 9,887.65| 7.7 
Maintenance of Plant... 1,813.87 14 
Miscellaneous Expenses..| 14,291.46) 11.3 
Total Cost......... $127,016.06) 100.0% 
Less Revenues...... 65.72 
Total Net Cost..... $126,950.34 








Because of the unique situation in 
the Canal Zone, comparison with costs 
of States’ schools is not enlightening 
unless many reservations are made. 


TABLE II 


CoMPARATIVE CosTs PER PupPIL IN AVERAGE 
Datty Arrenpancs, First Ergot GRADES 
oF CANAL ZONE WHITE SCHOOLS AND 
CanaL Zong Nearo ScHOOLS 

















(1930-31) 
Cost per Pupil 
White 

Negro} 

Ele- 1 

men-} Ele | Sunior 

tary | MeD- | High! 

tary 

General Control....... $ 1.641$ 4.47/$ 4.95 
Instructional Service...| 25.26} 78.80) 84.56 
Operation of Plant..... 2.65 5.10 5.53 
Maintenance of Plant. . 48 5.20 5.64 
Miscellaneous Expenses| 3.83) 12.32) 13.47 
Total Gross Cost...... $33.86] $105.89} $114.15 














1 The Canal Zone junior high schools include 
only grades 7 and 8. No separate cost figures 
for Negro junior high schools are available. 


the Canal, viz., ‘accounting and executive,” 
$2,578.39, and ‘‘ten per cent surcharge on 
materials furnished,” $1,115.23, plus $6,624.84 
depreciation and $3,973.00 interest on invest- 
ment. 
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Per pupil costs of the white and Ne- 
gro schools on the Canal Zone may 
be made, however, with no reservation 
except that for the expenditures made 
the white schools secure a school year 
of approximately 175 days as com- 
pared with the 230 days of the Negro 
schools. 


TEACHERS 


The teachers in the Canal Zone Ne- 
gro schools are almost without excep- 
tion natives of the British West 
Indies. A few of the younger ones 
have been born, or at least reared, on 
the Canal Zone. Most are British 
citizens. Only one is an American 
citizen, he having become naturalized 
while attending the University of Chi- 
cago, where he was granted a bache- 
lor’s degree. 

Because most of the teachers re- 
ceived their training in the West 
Indies several years ago, evaluation of 
it is difficult. The Canal Zone school 
survey staff concluded, perhaps gen- 
erously ‘‘that the typical teacher has 
had three years of training on the 
secondary level. Forty-four teachers 
(out of 85) reported having had some 
teacher-training work on varying 
levels.’” Many of the teachers taught 
in the West Indies before coming to 
the Canal Zone. Others have had no 
previous experience, having been se- 
lected from other departments of the 
Canal. Even though the salaries of 
the teachers are low, they are above 
the general level of the other Negro 
employees of the Canal and this, 
coupled with social prestige and the 
advantage of a five day week and 
about four weeks of vacation during 
the year, makes school teaching a 
favored occupation. Recently selec- 
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tion has been made on the basis of 
standard elementary school achieve- 
ment examinations and high school 
intelligence tests. The scores of the 
teachers on the Stanford Achievement 
Test are given in Table III. 


TABLE III 


Scores oF CanaL Zone Necro TEACHERS ON 
THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATION 

















Test Scores 
Percentile Rank 
Teachers in Recent 
Service, 1930} Appointees 
90 113 129 
80 110 121 
70 108 117 
60 106 110 
50 104 108 
40 101 107 
30 99 106 
20 94 105 
10 91 101 
Number of cases 94 14 











If the above figures may be taken 
at their face value, the level of recent 
appointees is above that of the older 
teachers. It is quite possible that this 
is true; however, various factors may 
have affected the test scores of the 
two groups. 

The ratio of pupils to teachers is 
high. The situation at the close of 
the school year on June 30, 1932, is 
shown in Table IV. The number of 
pupils shown in Table IV is the num- 
ber belonging at the end of the month. 
As pupils are dropped from the roll 
after six half days of consecutive ab- 
sence, the actual ratio is a bit higher 
than the table indicates. Gross en- 
rollment in at least half the classes is 
48 to 50. 

CURRICULUM 


No serious effort at curriculum re- 
vision has been made in the Negro 
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TABLE IV 


Ratio oF TEACHERS TO Pupits, CaNaL ZONE 
Necro ScHoots, Jone 30, 1932 














Teach- 
ers and Non- Pupils 
Teach- | Pupils 
Schools Teach- ing Be- stad 
ing iinet | hanes Teach- 
Princi- | Prinei- | longing) “ 
pals 
pals 
La Boca..... 25 1 1,069 42.8 
Red Tank.... 16 ; 600 | 37.5 
Paraiso...... 9 m 378 | 42 
Gamboa..... 3 ; 135 45 
Las Cascadas 1 , 22 i. 22 
GOURDS. «66 50 12 - 482 | 40.2 
Silver City... 34 1 1,375 40.5 
Total....| 100 2 4,066 | 40.7 

















schools of the Canal Zone, although 
an extensive program is under way in 
white schools. A committee of prin- 
cipals and teachers during 1931 did 
prepare a curriculum based on what 
was considered to be the best prac- 
tice in the schools at that time. Un- 
der the circumstances, the curriculum 
is determined principally by the text 
books. In the first six grades the 
subjects offered are the traditional 
elementary school subjects. At the 
beginning of the 1931-32 school year, 
one of the industrial arts teachers of 
the white high schools was promoted 
to director of vocational education in 
the Negro schools. By this means 
stimulus was given to the shop work 
for boys and home-making for girls, 
both of which had previously been 
conducted on a semi-extra-curricular 
basis. Additional rooms were con- 
verted into shops and home economics 
laboratories, and additional equip- 
ment was provided. (No power ma- 
chines are available in the shops.) 
School gardens were established where 
they did not already exist. To pro- 
vide for this work, the instruction in 
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the seventh and eighth grades in the 
four largest schools was departmental- 
ized on a junior high school basis. 

The need for vocational work was 
strikingly shown by an inquiry made 
in January, 1932, which showed that 
of 157 pupils graduated from the 
eighth grade in June, 1930, only 26 
were employed at the time of the in- 
quiry. For virtually all of the eighth 
grade graduates, further education 
beyond rather informal private les- 
sons is out of the question. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


In view of the scanty preparation 
of the teachers and the crowded con- 
ditions of the schools, the achieve- 
ment of the Canal Zone Negro chil- 
dren is gratifying. The 230 day 
school year doubtless is a factor of 
major importance. Complete testing 
programs were conducted in January, 


TABLE V 


RESULTS OF THE GATES PRIMARY READING 
Test, CANAL ZONE NEGRO ScHOOLS, 























1932 
Scores 
Test 
Grade 1|Grade 2 
Word Recognition | Norm? 12 35 
C.Z. Qs 18 44.5 
C.Z. Md 6.7 36.7 
C.Z. Qu 0 22.2 
Word, Phrase and | Norm! 10 26 
Sentence Read-| C.Z. Qs 12 29.5 
ing C.Z. Md 3.7 23.5 
C.Z. Qi 0 12.7 
Reading of Direc- | Norm? 9 20.5 
tions ? C.Z. Qs 22.6 
C.Z. Md 19.3 
C.Z. Qi 13.5 














1 Norra for the time of the year at which the 
test was given in the Canal Zone. 

2 This type of the test was not given in the 
first grade. 
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1931, and April, 1932. There was 
close agreement between the results 
of the two programs. Results of the 


TABLE VI 
RESULTS OF THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
Tests, CanaL ZONE NEGRO 
ScHoo.ts, 1932 

































































Scores by Grades 
Test 

(3) | (4); 6) | @® |] ™M | &) 
Paragraph Qs |45 | 59.5)/68 | 73.5) 98.1] 87.9 
Reading Md | 36.3) 53.6) 58.9] 66.2) 71 | 79.1 
Qi | 27.3) 40.8} 50.3) 56.3) 63 | 67.7 
Word Q; | 45.8] 66.9] 71.8} 78.1) 90.6) 98.6 
Recog- Md |41.1| 57.4] 64.7| 70.8) 79.3) 87.8 
nition Q: | 33.3) 47.3] 56.5) 62.3) 71.4) 78.5 
Spelling Qs | 62.2) 72.5) 82.6] 92.1]103.5/111.7 
Md | 52.2} 63.1] 74.2] 83.1] 93.1/101 

Q: | 38.7] 48.6) 65.6} 73.1] 85 | 91 
Language Qs 66.4| 79.5} 86.2] 94.5/105.3 
Usage Md 55.7| 66.9] 73.1] 83.6] 92.6 
Q: 42.4) 53.9] 61.5} 71.7) 81.7 
Literature Qs 65.4| 76.8] 84.1] 90.2) 94.8 
Md 52.7] 64.3] 72.8] 80.7] 88.5 
Qi 40.6] 50.7| 60.3} 69.3} 79.1 
History, Qs: 61.4| 75.2] 82.5] 93.2] 97.5 
Civics Md 49.8) 63.7/ 73.1) 85.6} 93.4 
Qi 34.2] 51.7|/60 | 75.8} 84.2 
Geography Q; 59.1) 66.1) 70.7| 79.7|100.3 
Md 54.1| 59.4| 62.9] 70.4] 82.3 

Qi 46.2) 54.8) 56.3| 64.3} 73 
Physi- Qs 71.3} 78.9] 82.1) 90.4] 99.2 
ology, Md 60.9| 70.1] 75.3| 83.4] 87.9 
Hygiene Qi 51.9| 58.6] 66.1] 76.6] 80.4 
Arithmetic Q; | 44.8} 58.4] 76.7| 83.7| 93.6/106 
Reason- Md | 34.1) 42.4) 64.9] 71.6] 84.2] 88.3 
ing Qi | 24.8) 32.5) 50.7/ 59.3) 72.4 80.7 
Arithmetic Q: | 56.1) 64 |79.9}92.6|104 |112.6 
Compu- Md | 46.5} 60 | 67.2] 76.7| 91.4| 97.4 
tation Q: |36 | 50.2/ 60.7| 64.7] 76.7| 80.4 
Norm!.......|44 |60 |75 |80 | 90 | 94 
Average Qs | 50.2) 62.9) 72.8) 81.1) 90 | 98.1 
Score Md |42.4)51 | 65.2) 72.7) 82.4) 88.9 
Q | 33-4) 45.8) 56.7| 63.9] 73.8 79.7 











1 Norms given are for the time of year at 


which Canal Zone tests were administered. 


The same norms apply to all ten tests and to 
the average score. 
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latter testing are presented in Tables 
V and VI. 

Numerous comments might be made 
on the above table, but space forbids. 
Attention is directed, however, to the 
marked weakness in reading in the 
upper grades. There doubtless is a 
connection between this and the 
searcity of good literature available 
to the children. Strength in the dis- 
tinetly drill subjects—spelling and 
arithmetic computation—also is sig- 
nificant. It should be noted, in con- 
nection with these test results, that 
the Canal Zone Negro children are on 
the average a little less than half a 
year overage, on the age standards 
published in the Stanford test. This 
overageness is due, in large part, to 
late entry. 

Because of isolation from adequate 
library facilities, the writer is unable 
to present a comprehensive compari- 
son of the achievement of Canal Zone 
Negroes with the achievement of simi- 
lar groups in the United States. He 
has at hand, however, survey test re- 
sults for Negro schools in Tampa, 
Florida, and in West Virginia. Dif- 
ferent tests were used in the Canal 
Zone and in both of the other two 
systems, but comparison by means of 
grade norms has been made in Table 
VII. Corrections for the different 
times of year at which the tests were 
given has been made. 

It is seen frem Table VII that the 
Canal Zone Negroes have a margin of 
superiority over the United States 
groups with which comparison is 
made. The writer is not in a position 
to say why this is so, or if it would be 
so were comparisons made with a 
larger selection of States groups. 
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TABLE VII 


CoMPARATIVE ACHIEVEMENT OF NEGROES 
ON THE CANAL ZONE AND IN Two 
Unitep States CoMMUNITIES 








Medians of Various 
Grades in Terms of 
Grade Norms 

















Subjects 
4.0} 5.0] 6.0} 7.0] 8.0] 9.0 
Read- Canal Zone . .| 3.6} 4.1] 4.8} 5.3] 6.4 
ing! West Virginia | — | 4.0) — | 5.3) — | 6.0 
Tampa...... 2.9} — | 3.8} — | — | — 
Arith- | Canal Zone . .| 3.3) 4.5] 5.2] 7.0] 7.7| — 
metic! | West Virginia | — | 4.4] — | 5.9] — | 6.7 
THAR... 6. 3.4] — | 4.2) — | — | — 
Lan- Canal Zone . .| 3.6} 4.6) 5.1] 6.4] 7.7) — 
guage | West Virginia | — | 4.4) — | 5.5] — | 7.0 
Usage 
Spelling | Canal Zone . .| 4.3} 5.2) 6.3] 7.7| 9.0] — 





West Virginia | — | 4.1] — | 5.8] — | 7.1 























1Canal Zone results on the two Stanford 
tests in each of these subjects were averaged, 
as that apparently was what had been done in 
the West Virginia Survey report. 
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SUMMARY 


Both pupils and teachers of the 
Canal Zone Negro schools are of West 
Indian stock. The supervision, texts, 
supplies, ete., on the other hand, are 
distinctly North American. The cost 
per pupil of operating the Canal Zone 
Negro schools is slightly less than a 
third of the cost for the corresponding 
Canal Zone white schools. Asa group, 
the Canal Zone Negro teachers are not 
well trained, judged by United States 
standards. The ratio of pupils to 
teacher is high. Recently a substan- 
tial start has been made in adding vo- 
cational training to the upper years 
of the eight year course offered the 
pupils. The achievement of the 
Canal Zone Negroes is not far below 
the norm for the United States, and 
is well above that of certain groups 
of Negroes from schools in the South- 
ern United States. 





The Rise of Negro Education in the British 
Empire—I* 
By CHARLES H. WESLEY 


The movement for the education of 
the Negro population in the British 
Empire has been similar in many re- 
spects to the movement for the edu- 
cation of the Negro population in the 
United States. The activities of mis- 
sions in both areas gave rise to plans 
for the education of the Negroes who 
were transplanted to the western 
world through the slave trade. In 
the West Indies, Africa, the islands 
and in the United States missionary 
activities were at the basis of the edu- 
cation of slaves and freedmen. Mis- 
sionary societies became interested in 
the spiritual welfare of the Negroes 
and agents were sent to establish mis- 
sions, to convert the Negroes and to 
train them in the ideals of Christian 
living. The expense occasioned by 
necessary developments made govern- 
mental aid inevitable. Present sys- 
tems of Negro education have been 
built upon the foundation of mission- 
ary effort, private philanthropy and 
governmental intervention. 


Tue BEGINNINGS OF MISSIONARY 
ENDEAVOR 


Prior to the eighteenth century al- 
most no attention was paid to the 


* Kditorial note: This discussion is divided 
into two parts. Part I included in this 
issue treats of the beginnings of education 
during slavery, roughly extending from 
1732 to 1833—the period of emancipation. 
Part II, which will appear in a subsequent 
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religious training, or the formal edu- 
cation of the Negro people in the West 
Indies. The Anglican Church, which 
was the recognized church of the state, 
was the church of the planters and 
merchants. They were unwilling that 
slaves should be instructed in any 
way, for it was said that their minds 
would become unsettled and they 
would be unfit for work as slaves. 
The independent religious organiza- 
tions were left to carry on the work 
among the Negro people. The first 
effort for the establishment of mis- 
sions among Negroes in the West 
Indies were undertaken by the Mo- 
ravians or the United Brethren. In 
1732 the Moravians sent their first 
missionaries to St. Thomas, and in 
1754 Rev. C. G. Caries, a Moravian 
missionary, arrived in Jamaica and 
with two assistants began the estab- 
lishment of a mission. At Antigua 
in 1756 a mission was established and 
in the three years immediately follow- 
ing, missions were opened in St. Kitts, 
Barbados and other islands.* 

The Methodists and Baptists began 
the establishment of missions in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 


issue, deals with the period 1833 to 1840— 
the period of governmental intervention and 
organized educational activity. 

10, O. (Colonial Office, London), 318/22, 
History of the Propagation of Christianity, 
1: 257 et seq.; J. E. Hutton, A History of 
the Moravian Missions. 








4: ace a is al, Ge cit ee ce eet ee ees ee 
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The beginning of the interest of the 
Methodists in the Negro’s religious 
and educational future is traced to 
the visit to England in November 
1758 of Sir Nathaniel Gilbert, speaker 
of the Antigua House of Assembly. 
While there, he and several of his 
slaves who accompanied him were 
baptized by John Wesley. Upon his 
return to Antigua Mr. Gilbert estab- 
lished a church and started a Metho- 
dist Class among the slaves. Within 
three years the membership of the 
church numbered nearly 2,000.? 
Thomas Coke who is ealled, ‘‘the 
father of Wesleyan missions,’’ ar- 
rived in Antigua in 1786. He visited 
the islands of St. Vincent, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, Dominica, Barbados, Jamaica 
and Grenada. At St. Vincent, he 
brought to the attention of the colon- 
ists the condition of the black Caribs 
who were the offspring of slaves from 
Guinea and the natives. The legisla- 
ture was so impressed with his appeal 
that 150 acres of land were granted 
for the purpose of erecting a school. 
It was planned to employ two teach- 
ers in this school.? The West Indies 
continued from this period to be one 
of the chief fields for Wesleyan 
missionary endeavors. An Advisory 
Committee on Missions was estab- 
lished in London in 1804 and the work 
was placed upon an organized basis. 
Through the direction of this group 
in which Coke was at first a leading 
spirit, Wesleyan missionaries built 
churches and gave religious instruc- 


2Abel Stevens, The History of the Re- 
ligious Movement of the Eighteenth Century, 
Called Methodism, 2: 645-648; Arnett’s, 
Budget, p. 77. 

3 Thomas Coke, The Case of the Caribs, 
London, 1787; Thomas Coke, An Account of 
Methodist Missions. 
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tion to the Negroes of the West 
Indies.* 

The Baptists sent missionaries to- 
ward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who began the establishment of 
churches and missions. Some of these 
missionaries came from America dur- 
ing and after the American Revolu- 
tion. Negroes themselves were repre- 
sented in this group. George Liele 
who had been a preacher to the slaves 
at Savannah, Georgia, went to Jamaica 
in 1783 and established a church for 
Negroes there which rapidly devel- 
oped in numbers and _influence.® 
Moses Baker, who was called ‘‘the 
apostle of Africa to the Africans’’ 
labored from 1783 for a number of 
years in Kingston also. By 1814 he 
had gathered a congregation of five or 
six hundred persons. The Baptist 
missionary society was organized in 
1814 and the sending of a missionary 
in this year to work with the church 
in Jamaica was the first step in the 
effort of this body in the West Indies. 
A school and a church were also 
opened at Falmouth. From 1814 to 
1831 the number of missionaries sent 
out by the Baptist Missionary Society 
was twenty-seven. Other individual 
Baptist missionaries undertook simi- 
lar work in other islands.® 

The Angelican Church began its 
effort to improve the status of the 
West Indian slaves in 1794 with the 


4 Thomas Jackson, A Century of Wesleyan 
Methodism, London, 1830, p. 154. 

5 **Letters Showing the Rise and Progress 
of the Early Negro Churches of Georgia and 
the West Indies,’? The Journal of Negro 
History, 1: 69; John W. Davis, ‘‘ George 
Liele and Andrew Bryan, Pioneer Negro 
Baptist Preachers,’’ op. cit., Vol. 3. 

6 Cox, History of Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, 2: 21 ff. 
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establishment of The Incorporated 
Society for the Conversion and Re- 
ligious Instruction and Education of 
the Negro slaves in the British West 
India Islands. This society was in- 
corporated by royal charter in 1794. 
Its first financial resources resulted 
from the grant of a fund of five thou- 
sand, four hundred pounds which had 
been used originally at William and 
Mary College in Virginia for the edu- 
cation of Indian children. The out- 
break of the American Revolution led 
to the cessation of the payments for 
this purpose. Bishop Beilby Porteus, 
Bishop of London, suggested that the 
fund be used for the education of the 
Negro population in the West Indies 
through cooperation with the owners 
of the slave plantations. This co- 
operation was difficult to secure and 
the success of this effort by the church 
was not very large. In 1823 the form 
of the society was changed and its 
operations were enlarged. A board 
of governors was appointed and prac- 
tical changes were made in the opera- 
tions so that its object could be at- 
tained more effectively with the 
change of sentiment toward the slaves 
by the planter element.’ The accom- 
plishments of the society continued to 
be small, however. 

Education as a public program was 
neglected in the British West Indies. 
The education of the youth of the 
islands was conducted by private tu- 
tors, who prepared boys and girls for 
entrance to the institutions of Eng- 
land. The boys were the ones who 
were usually sent abroad and the girls 


7 Some account of the Incorporated So- 
ciety for the Conversion and Religious In- 
struction and Education of the Negro Slaves 
in the West Indies, London, 1823; Anti- 
Slavery Monthly Reporter, 2, O, 1828, 
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remained in the islands to continue 
their studies under private instruc- 
tion. Those who could not afford to 
send their children to England or to 
engage private tutors found their chil- 
dren growing up without educational 
advantages because of local neglect. 
With this attitude toward education 
in general, it is not strange that there 
was an absence of effort to elevate the 
status of the Negro and that also there 
were expressions of resentment against 
those who sought to aid the Negro to- 
ward an advancement in his condition. 

Nevertheless, the missionary organ- 
izations undertook to carry on their 
work of education as a part of their 
Christianizing activities. The Scot- 
tish Missionary Society sent out its 
three educational workers in 1800, but 
their efforts failed to achieve any 
permanent success. The lack of fi- 
nance hampered the work of this or- 
ganization for a half century. The 
London Missionary Society, having 
been founded as an inter-denomina- 
tional organization in 1795, began to 
send out missionaries before the close 
of the century. With the formation 
of the Church Missionary Society and 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the 
London Missionary Society began to 
depend largely upon the support of 
the Congregationalists. The mission- 
ary efforts of the Catholics were of 
small consequence in the British West 
Indies during these early years, al- 
though individual catholic priests and 
sisters devoted themselves to mission- 
ary endeavor. 

These societies and individual mis- 
sionaries continued to preach and to 
instruct the slaves as they were given 


8 Brown, History of the Propagation of 
Christianity, 2: 436. 
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opportunity. The planters were op- 
posed to these efforts. Laws were 
passed by the Legislatures which 
hindered the activities of the mission- 
aries. This opposition became so in- 
tense that in 1809 the Colonial Secre- 
tary sent a dispatch to the governors 
of the West Indies instructing them 
to withhold their consent to the acts 
of the legislature respecting religious 
instruction until they had been ap- 
proved by the British Crown.°® 


EDUCATION AND ABOLITION 


The opening decade of the nine- 
teenth century was given over to pub- 
lic discussion of the question of the 
abolition of the slave trade.1° The 
abolition bill was passed in 1807. The 
years immediately following the event 
were devoted to the enforcement of 
the act. However humanitarians 
were interested in the conditions of 
the slaves. One of the evidences of 
this interest was manifested in the 
organization of the African Institu- 
tion. The expressed purpose of this 
organization was the promotion of the 
civilization of Africa and the launch- 
ing of efforts to make the abolition of 
the slave trade effective and to cause 
other nations to adopt the same policy. 
Among other objects, it was stated 
that the education of the Negroes, the 
collection of information on native 
economic life, the introduction of the 
arts of Europe into Africa, and the 
study of African languages were to 
engage the attention of the organiza- 
tion! The education of the Africans 


9C, O, 324/103. 

10 Vide: C. H. Wesley, ‘‘The Neglected 
Period of Emancipation in Great Britain, 
1807-1823,’’ The Journal of Negro History, 
Ap. 1932. 

11 Report of the committee of the African 
Institution. London, 1807. 
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was not pursued as one of the objects 
of this body. In fact, as a whole, the 
African Institution became an anti- 
slave trade organization, and yet the 
annual reports of the later years de- 
voted much attention to the condition 
of the slaves in the West Indies. The 
civilization of Africa became a secon- 
dary project. This led to charges 
against the organization of obtaining 
funds under false pretenses.’? 

Local authorities were equally neg- 
ligent in the education of the Negroes 
in the islands. However, in Jamaica 
a Slave law was passed in 1816 which 
authorized the selection of twenty-one 
Anglican pastors for each of the 
parishes. Aside from their duties as 
curates they were to instruct the Ne- 
groes in ‘‘religious truths.’’ The 
planters declined to cooperate with 
their endeavors. In the parish of 
Clarendon, the rector obtained per- 
mission from only two planters to 
instruct the slaves.'* 

The formation in England in 1823 
of the Society for the Migration and 
Gradual Abolition of Slavery was a 
turning point in the history of the 
British West Indies. This society an- 
nounced that its purpose was to secure 
an immediate amelioration of the con- 
dition of the Negro and to achieve his 
ultimate freedom. Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, associate of William Wilber- 
force in his efforts to make abolition 
effective, declared that while the ter- 
mination of slavery was his object it 
was ‘‘not the sudden emancipation of 
the Negro; but such preparatory 
12 Tenth Report of the Directors of the 
African Institution. London, 1817; Obser- 
vations on the Necessity of a Total Change 
in the System of Management of the Afri- 
can Institution. London, 1817. 

18 Phillips, Jamaica: Its Past and Present 
State, p. 105. 
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steps, such measures of precaution as 
by slow degrees, and in a course of 
years, first fitting and qualifying the 
slaves for freedom, shall gently con- 
duct us to the annihilation of slav- 
ery.’’14 The resolutions ultimately 
adopted by Parliament called for 
the annihilation of the condition of 
slavery and stated that Parliament 
looked forward ‘‘to a progressive im- 
provement in the character of the 
slave population such as may prepare 
them for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges which are en- 
joyed by other classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects.’’ 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


On July 9, 1823 Earl Bathurst who 
was in charge of colonial government 
sent a circular dispatch to the gov- 
ernors of the colonies directing that 
improvements be made in the lot of 
the slaves. Religious instruction and 
Christian education for the slaves 
were recommended.© When the reve- 
nue of the colony should be sufficient 
an adequate number of clergy and 
teachers under the control of the 
bishops of the Anglican Chureh and 
Parliament would then be requested 
to make provision for their mainten- 
ance. Other provisions referred to 
punishments, manumissions and Sun- 
day Markets.’° 

Colonial opposition to these meas- 
ures was immediate. Protests were 
adopted by the colonial assemblies. 


14 Buxton, Memoirs, p. 113. 

15 Parliamentary Papers 1824, 24: 427. 

16Great Britain House of Commons, 
‘*Papers in Explanation of Measures 
Adopted by His Majesty for Amelioration 
of the Condition of the Slave Population in 
the West Indies.’’ Sessional Papers. 1824, 
Vol. 24; 1825, Vols. 26 and 27. 
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Pamphlets were printed and circu- 
lated showing the futility of adopting 
the reform program of Earl Bathurst 
and describing the ‘‘true’’ condition 
of the slaves. The West Indian mer- 
chants in England, who were organ- 
ized as the West Indian Planters and 
Merchants, advocated the adoption of 
ameliorative measures by the colonies 
in order that direct action by the Brit- 
ish government might be avoided. 
This organization also encouraged the 
revival of the Incorporated Society 
for the Conversion and Religious In- 
struction and Education of the Negro 
Slaves in the British West Indies. In 
1823 the sum of one thousand pounds 
per annum was appropriated for the 
support of this society by the West 
Indian merchants, and the branch as- 
sociations in Liverpool and Glasgow 
and individua] members made pledges 
to its work also. The operations of 
the society were enlarged, its form 
was changed and a board of governors 
who were representative of many ac- 
tivities in England was elected. In 
1824, eight chaplains and three cate- 
chists were sent out to the islands by 
this organization.” 

The financial statement of the so- 
ciety for the year 1824 showed that 
its receipts were 4,164 pounds, 1 
shilling and 9 pence. These receipts 
came from the rental of an estate in 
Yorkshire, interest on 47,000 pounds 
of stock and from subscriptions. The 
expenditures were represented by pay- 
ments to 17 chaplains and catechists 
and maintenance cost of the society.7® 
"11 Minutes of West Indian Planters 
and Merchants, July 23, 1823,’’ London. 

18 Report of the Society for the Conver- 
sion and Religious Instruction and Educa- 


tion of the Negro Slaves in the British West 
Indies. London, 1825. 
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The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter 
criticized the society because it did 
not inform the public in definite terms 
concerning the type of education 
which it was attempting to foster.’® 
It was evident that the society was 
endeavoring to separate the questions 
of emancipation and education. Some 
of the members even in the colonies 
attempted to define the type of edu- 
cation which should be given. The 
Archdeacon of Bermuda said that the 
instruction to the slaves ‘‘should be 
purely of a moral and religious char- 
acter and should be bestowed prefer- 
ably on the young.”’ 2° 

The relationship between religion 
and education was continued as the 
normal and regular program of the 
active agencies which were interested 
in the advancement of the Negroes. 
The British and Foreign Schoo) So- 
ciety sent its teachers into the West 
Indies but they were told that the so- 
ciety was acting upon the principles 
which guided the British and Foreign 
Bible Society.24_ The Bible in the au- 
thorized version was the basis of the 
instruction in the elementary classes. 
The lessons were said to be taught 
from the Bible ‘‘ without note or com- 
ment.’’ 

There were exceptions to this usual 
procedure of the unity of religion and 
education. In some schools the Bible 
was not used and yet the schools were 
placed under religious supervision. 
The Ladies Society for Promoting the 
early Education and Improvement of 
the Children of Negroes and People 


19 Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, 2, O 
1828, 

20 Ibid., 4, 1831. 

21 British and Foreign Society, London, 
1832; C. O. 318/122. 
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of Color in the British West Indies 
was established in 1825 under the 
patronage of the Duchess of Beaufort. 
The teachers were not sent on the re- 
sponsibility of the society itself but 
the schools and teachers were placed 
under the control of the bishops and 
clergy. Anglicans, Moravians and 
Wesleyans also participated in this 
supervision. The society endeavored 
however, to separate religious influ- 
ences from the purely educational 
ones by asserting that its object was 
the introduction of the ‘‘Infant 
School System’’ in the towns and on 
the estates of the planters in order to 
prepare the children ‘‘to be hereafter 
faithful servants and useful members 
of society.’’ 

Other schools in which religion was 
not the principal objective were estab- 
lished. An African Military School 
was established in Jamaica as a school 
of cadets in which African boys could 
be trained as officers for the army. 
The British Government designated 
an officer to be the instructor in this 
school. The students were instructed 
in reading, writing and mathematics. 
Obedience and discipline formed the 
basis of this instruction.2? The Ja- 
maica Union School Society estab- 
lished a non-religious school in King- 
ston which was opened on February 
1, 1833. This school was for the edu- 
cation of Negro children. Its curric- 
ulum extended from the elementary 
branches through the higher ones.** 

The colonists as a group were op- 
posed to the efforts of the religious 
societies to improve the condition of 


22 The Watchman and Jamaica Free Press, 


F 1, 1832, 
28 Ibid., F 2, 1833; The Atheneum, No. 


42, p. 662, 
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the Negro population. Jamaica was 
a leader among the islands in its op- 
position. A chapel was destroyed 
there in 1829 and three missionaries 
were imprisoned. Instances of per- 
secution were numerous in the years 
of the struggle for emancipation, 
1823-33. The lives of missionaries 
were threatened, their health was en- 
dangered by imprisonment and val- 
uable property was destroyed. The 
whites made attempts to prevent the 
Negroes from attending the preaching 
services and the schools. Rebellions 
and outbreaks among the slaves were 
attributed by the colonists to the mis- 
sionaries and their teaching. It was 
therefore urged that they should be 
sent away from the islands, and their 
work suffered from local opposition. 
In spite of this attitude on the part 
of the local authorities and the plant- 
ers, the work of the missionaries con- 
tinued to grow. 

The cause of the missionaries was 
championed by individuals who wrote 
pamphlets and urged the government 
to come to their support. It was de- 
clared that if the planters would not 
consent to the establishment of schools 
that it would become the duty of Par- 
liament to interfere. The collection 
of funds among the philanthropic so- 
cieties of England for the purpose of 
Negro education was advocated. It 
was stated also that the opposition to 
this program would be slight because 
‘of the number who now condem the 
interference of anti-slavery societies, 
where would be found the man on 
either side of the Atlantic to rail at 
the establishment of institutions ex- 
pressly designed for the relief of the 
Negro’s spiritual wants?’’ * 


24An Appeal to the Christian Philan- 


The report of 1829 of the Antigua 
Branch of the Incorporated Society 
for the Conversion and Religious In- 
struction and Education of the Negro 
slaves stated that at the close of 1828 
the number in school for boys was 
205, of which 163 were free boys who 
were apprenticed to trades and 7 slave 
boys who were apprenticed.” <A total 
number of 261 free Negroes and 1,178 
slaves were reported in 1830 in at- 
tendance on the day, night and Sun- 
day Schools of Antigua.2* The Wes- 
leyan Society reported in 1830 that 
11,000 children and adults were in 
attendance on the daily and the Sun- 
day Schools under their supervision 
in the West Indies. The Moravians 
had eight missionaries in Antigua, 
two in St. Domingo, five in Jamaica, 
one in Barbados, and twenty-four who 
divided their work between St. Kitts, 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Jan and 
Paramaribo.”* The numbers in other 
islands were not so large, mainly be- 
cause of the different conditions ex- 
isting there. Fine relaticnships ex- 
isted between the races in Antigua 
and it was among the first of the 
islands to establish complete freedom 
for its Negro population. 

Teachers were more often sent from 
England because persons who were 
trained could not be secured in the 
colonies. On some estates the book- 
keepers were engaged to instruct the 
slaves. Free Negroes were also em- 


thropy of the People of Great Britain and 
Island in behalf of the Religious Instruc- 
tion and Conversion of Three Hundred 
Thousand Slaves. London, 1826. 

25 The Weekly Register, Antigua, Mr 30, 
1830; C. O. 318/131. 

26 Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32, p. 581. 

27 Esther Copley, History of Slavery and 
its Abolition. London, 1839. 
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ployed. Joseph Watkins a free per- 
son of color conducted ‘‘an excellent 
school for slaves’’ in the Bahamas.?® 


EMANCIPATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
PLANS 

The passing of the Act of Emanci- 
pation in 1833 was the signal for the 
renewal of activity for the education 
of the Negroes who were soon to be 
free persons. There were approxi- 
mately 770,000 persons of color who 
were released from slavery by the act 
of 1833 which went into operation on 
August 1, 1834. 657,627 of these were 
in the West Indies and 110,000 were 
in Mauritius and the Cape Colony of 
South Africa. Organized efforts for 
the education of the slaves had been 
made only through missionary so0- 
cieties. The results from these efforts 
were limited by the small means at 
their disposal and by the public senti- 
ment which backed the work. The 
emancipation crusade had brought the 
subject of education before the Brit- 
ish public in a direct way. If the 
slaves were to be freed they were to be 
prepared for their freedom. Appren- 
ticeship for a period of six years for 
field slaves and four years for others 
was to be substituted for immediate 
emancipation. During this transition 
period the slaves would be making ad- 
justments to freedom. The Appren- 
ticeship was intended moreover as an 
intermediate period during which con- 
ciliation and education would be at 
work among blacks and whites. 

The Fifth Resolution of the House 
of Commons which was passed on 
June 25, 1833, had declared that Par- 
liament would aid ‘‘local legislatures 
in providing for the religious and 


28 Ibid., pp. 328 and 580. 


moral education of the Negro popu- 
lation to be emancipated.’’®® In con- 
formity with this resolution the anti- 
slavery organization and the colonial 
office of the British Government be- 
gan the consideration of plans for the 
education of the Negro population. 
On September 30, 1833 the Anti- 
Slavery Committee which had engi- 
neered the crusade against slavery 
spent a large part of its session in the 
discussion of measures for the pro- 
motion of Negro education. No ac- 
tion was taken but it was agreed that 
the subject should continue to receive 
consideration and that it should ‘‘be 
kept steadily in view.’’*° This sub- 
ject continued to be discussed and on 
October 23, 1833, Zachary Macauley 
presented the outline of a plan for the 
establishment of ‘‘Infant Schools’’ in 
the colonies. The committee again 
agreed to continue the consideration 
of the subject. Macauley reported in 
November that an agreement had been 
reached with the Lord Chancellor and 
with Dr. Stephen Lushington, who 
had been one of the representatives of 
the anti-slavery interests in Parlia- 
ment, and that a bill would be intro- 
duced in Parliament for the authori- 
zation of an appropriation to aid 
certain schools already in existence in 
the colonies.** 

Macauley’s interest in the cause did 
not abate and the result was the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet of which he 
was the author under the title ‘‘ Hints 
Respecting the Christian Education 
of the Negro Population in the British 


29 Parliamentary Debates, 18: 597. 

80The Anti-Slavery Committee, Minute 
Book Committee on Slavery. London, 1833, 
p. 64. 

31 Ibid., p. 65. 
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Colonies.’’ Five hundred copies of 
the pamphlet were ordered to be 
printed by the Anti-Slavery Commit- 
tee. This pamphlet stated that the 
first and great difficulty was an ade- 
quate number of teachers. It was 
suggested that the teachers who were 
qualified and in the islands should be 
employed and that teachers from 
among ‘‘the persons of color or 
blacks’’ could be obtained ‘‘for a 
third or fourth part of the salary.’’ 
The establishment of normal schools 
would take care of the supply of 
teachers for the future and it was sug- 
gested that efforts be put forward for 
this purpose.*? A sub-committee was 
also appointed consisting of Buxton, 
Macauley, and Weymouth who were 
to give their special attention to this 
subject in the future. 

The officials of the British Govern- 
ment had also been giving considera- 
tion to the education of the Negro 
population. Secretary Stanley drew 
up notes for a plan under the follow- 
ing heads: 

1. That a sum of money be placed 
annually at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment for this purpose. 

2. That the principles of Christian- 
ity should form the basis of the in- 
struction. 

3. That the instruction should then 
be liberal and comprehensive. 

4. That the youth of all denomina- 
tions should be educated. 

5. That each colony be divided into 
educational districts. 

6. That governors of each colony 
invite the inhabitants of the colonies 


s2Ibid. p. 71; C. O. 318/122. Z. 
Macauley, Hints Respecting the Christian 
Education of the Negro Population in the 
British Colonies. London, 1834. 


to lay before them plans for the es- 
tablishments of schools. 

7. That this plan of the inhabitants 
shall state the location of the plot of 
ground which has been secured, the 
estimated cost of the building and the 
salaries of the teachers. 

8. That it shall be stated whether 
the school is to be conducted by the 
established church or the Dissenters. 

9. That the colonial office on receiv- 
ing this report as above noted will 
invite the missionary societies to ap- 
point a teacher and the Government 
would pay the salary, not to exceed 
2% of the first salary expenditure.** 

The plan also called for contribu- 
tions by the enfranchised people them- 
selves. Their proportion was to be 
increased as their circumstances war- 
ranted it until the maintenance would 
be borne entirely by them. Teachers 
were to be selected from among them 
as they would qualify themselves. 

The important part of this plan, as 
drawn up by E. G. S. Stanley, Secre- 
tary of State for War and the Col- 
onies, called for a direct cooperation 
with the missionary societies in the 
conduct of their schools in the colonies. 
In April, 1834, J. Lefevre, the colonial 
under-secretary, communicated with 
the different societies and sent the 
plan which was sketched in outline by 
Stanley. Objections were raised to 
parts of the plan. Some of the so- 
cieties proposed the contribution of a 
proportion to each school house on the 
basis of the number of scholars. The 
secretaries of the societies were called 
together and the details of the plan 
were worked out for presentation to 
the several societies in its final form. 

In order to ascertain the extent of 


83 C, O, 318/122; 318/76. 
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the work which was carried on by 
these societies a circular was sent to 
them by Secretary T. Spring Rice on 
November 1, 1834. Seventeen ques- 
tions were asked: (1) The number of 
the places of worship?; (2) were they 
adequate?; (3) the average expense 
of erecting the school?; (4) the facil- 
ities which the society has for erecting 
schools?; (5) the new schools in con- 
templation?; (6) the number of regu- 
lar pupils in attendance?; (7) the 
number of ministers ordained?; (8) 
the average expense for maintenance 
of ordained ministers?; (9) is the 
number of ministers sufficient for the 
work?; (10) the total number of 
schools and scholars in attendance?; 
(11) are the school houses adequate? ; 
(12) the average expense of building 
a school house?; (13) is this charge 
reduced by any special circum- 
stances?; (14) and new school houses 
in contemplation?; (15) the number 
of teachers and the average expense? ; 
(16) is there a deficiency in the num- 
ber?; (17) the present prospects of 
the society for the extension of edu- 
cation ? *4 

The societies which were engaged 
in the work of educating the Negro 
population were the Church Mission- 
ary Society, the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, the Society for 
the Conversion and Religious Instrue- 
tion of Negroes, the London Mission- 
ary Society, the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, the Moravian Missionary So- 
ciety, the Ladies’ Society for Educat- 
ing Negro children, the British and 
Foreign School Society and the Mico 
Charity Society. Several of these 
societies were in difficult financial cir- 


840, O. 318/122. 


cumstances as the period of enfran- 
chisement neared. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society stated that it could 
not adopt the government plan im- 
mediately because of the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable teachers to go to 
the West Indies. The Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society reported that it had 
not been able to engage in the erection 
or maintenance of schools, ‘‘in conse- 
quense of the whole of its funds being 
exhausted by direct missionary opera- 
tions.’’ In spite of this obstacle, the 
missionaries who were sent by this 
society had undertaken the work of 
education and had conducted schools.** 
The London Central Negro’s Friend 
Society, a Quaker organization, main- 
tained a school at Spanishtown, Ja- 
maica. 

Numerous plans were suggested by 
individuals and groups for the edu- 
cation of the emancipated people as 
the first year of freedom passed. 
Zachary Macauley continued to em- 
phasize his plan for Negro education. 
He urged the use of ‘‘competent na- 
tive teachers particularly in the ele- 
mentary schools.’? He was of the 
opinion that the expenses would be 
lessened and the losses from sickness 
decreased as a result of the use of 
native teachers. He proposed the es- 
tablishment of eight normal schools 
for both sexes on the Bell and Lancas- 
ter systems. The Headmaster and 
Headmistress of these schools should 
be sent out from England. Two of 
the schools should be located in Ja- 
maica, one in Antigua for the Lee- 
ward Islands, one in Brdigetown for 
Barbados and the Windward Islands, 
one at Georgetown for British Guiana, 
one at Port Louis for Mauritius, one 


35 Ibid. 
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at Cape Town for South Africa, and 
one at Freetown, Sierra Leone for the 
West Coast of Africa. The expense 
of maintaining these schools, amount- 
ing to one hundred thousand pounds 
could be borne by the Mico charity. 
The pupils would pay small fees for 
admission both to the normal and the 
elementary schools. The colonial leg- 
islatures and Parliament would be 
called upon to aid these efforts. The 
basis of Macauley’s plan was the es- 
tablishment of the normal schools, 
which would make possible the estab- 
lishment of other schools at a later 
period.** 

John Anderson of Berbice, New 
Amsterdam, forwarded a plan to the 
Colonial Office. He was a minister of 
the Church of Scotland, who was do- 
ing missionary work in British 
Guiana. According to his program 
this colony would be divided into 
parishes, each of which would be 
twenty miles long. One preacher and 
four teachers would be allowed to each 
parish. The teachers were larger in 
number because it was his opinion 
that they were ‘‘more useful at this 
time.’’ The teachers were to be well 
trained in the Scriptures, English, 
Writing, Arithmetic and the singing 
of chapel music. The latter was in- 
cluded because the Negro population 
was ‘‘very fond of music, so much so 
that they regard not Divine Service 
without it.’’ He proposed to raise 
the funds for the schools by an in- 
crease in the protective duty on 
sugar.** 

A plan was submitted on April 7, 
1835 by William E. Gladstone, later 
one of England’s great statesmen, to 


36 Ibid. 
37 Ibid. 
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the Earl of Aberdeen. The Gladstone 
family had been interested in colonial 
products and colonial life for several 
generations. Gladstone viewed the 
subject practically. He stated that 
there were four kinds of schools in 
operation in the West Indies. They 
were schoo!s in connection with the 
Church, schools in which the Bible 
was taught, schools in which stipu- 
lated parts of the Bible were taught 
and schools of the religious societies. 
He was of the opinion that in view 
of this situation that it was ‘‘far 
easier to extend existing organizations 
than to create new ones, and to extend 
moderately several existing organ- 
izations than to give suddenly a 
very much greater extension to one 
alone.’’ ** 


THe GOVERNMENTAL PLAN 


The plan of the Government was 
based upon cooperation with the exist- 
ing organizations in the colonies, and 
this idea was followed in the setting 
up of the new system of education. 
Lord Grey directed the colonial secre- 
tary to send to the governors of the 
colonies concerned and to the various 
societies, inquiries concerning their 
educational work in the colonies and 
the ways in which their support for 
the work was obtained. The returns 
from these inquiries were placed in 
the hands of Rev. J. Sterling who had 
recently conducted surveys in Eng- 
land. The report upon this study 
was the basis of measures later pro- 
posed in Parliament. 

Rev. Sterling proposed the contin- 
uation of the support of the work of 
religious societies in education. He 
stated that the tasks of the preachers 


38 Ibid. 
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and teachers were similar. Accord- 
ing to his view, ‘‘Preaching and pub- 
lic worship, laws and public opinion 
are just as truly education as the 
teaching at a school.’’ ‘‘Education 
in these schools,’’ he said, ‘‘should be 
followed carefully, and the training 
should be comprehensive because of 
the baneful influence of slavery, which 
has made its vices appear the natural 
and peculiar outgrowth of the Negro 
character.’’ He suggested that the 
population be divided into those be- 
low six years of age and those between 
6 and 12 years, the latter age being 
the one at which labor should begin 
and study end. 

In a letter to the Lords of the Treas- 
ury on July 21, 1835 Lord Grey 
stated that the purpose of Parliament 
as expressed in its resolution on Ne- 
gro education could be best secured 
“‘through the agency of the different 
religious bodies already engaged in 
promoting education in the colonies. 
Though limited by funds the satis- 
factory results before this, affords 
ground for most favorable results 
with an increase of means.’’ He de- 
clared that the establishment of new 
and distinet systems would interfere 
with the operations of the older ones. 
He therefore announced that the prin- 
ciple which would be adopted for 
the distribution of educational funds 
would be quite similar to the one 
governing sums granted by Parlia- 
ment for the erection of schools in 
England. 

The first step, Lord Grey stated, 
would be made to aid the erection of 
school houses. Applications for aid 
would be received from the societies 
together with a statement of the part 
of the expense which would be borne 


by the society in question, or by vol- 
untary subscriptions. In some of the 
islands contributions would be neces- 
sary because the agency of the so- 
cieties was not available. It was pro- 
posed to ask Parliament for twenty 
thousand pounds in aid of voluntary 
contributions toward the erection of 
schools. Competent teachers could be 
secured by the erection of normal 
schools, and for the present by using 
buildings for this purpose which were 
already erected. 

The schools were reported in Ja- 
maica to number 170. These in- 
cluded the daily, Sunday and evening 
schools. There were 11,402 pupils. 
In the Bahamas there were 28 schools 
and 1,368 pupils. Thirty of the 
schools in Jamaica seemed to have had 
endowments, nineteen appeared to be 
supported by the vertries and four by 
the Bishop’s Funds. The Church of 
England had 14,000 pupils in the 
schools in Jamaica and 20,000 in 
Barbados. The teachers’ salaries 
ranged from 8 pounds 42 shillings to 
13 pounds 10 shillings for a year. 
The Church Missionary Society had 
13 schools and 1,231 pupils in Ja- 
maica. The Society for the Conver- 
sion and Religious Instruction of Ne- 
groes had no establishment in the 
West Indies under their charge, but 
the clergy were employed as their 
agents. Sixty-three lay teachers 
were engaged through the Bishop of 
Jamaica and paid for by the Society 
at 800 pounds per year. The Ladies 
Society for Educating the Negroes 
had the development of ‘‘Infant 
Schools’’ as its major project, but it 
had employed teachers for this pur- 
pose and owned no school buildings 
in the West Indies. The Wesleyans 
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had 447 teachers and 11,445 pupils, 
and in Barbados there were 19 of the 
Church of England’s Schools sup- 
ported and aided by this society. The 
Presbyterians employed 7 unordained 
teachers with 1,000 children in the 
schools. The Baptist reported 3,000 
children in two day-schools in Ja- 
maica, with two paid teachers besides 
the missionaries. The Catholics ap- 
peared ‘‘to have no schools to which 
their own clergy attached the slightest 
importance.’’ The Moravians had 92 
teachers, 38 schools and 4,120 pupils. 

The methods of the missionary 
teachers were severely criticized by 
Rev. Sterling. He said that he could 
not understand ‘‘what effect can pos- 
sibly be expected to arise from the 
plan of taking a Negro child for only 
3 or 4 hours per week out of his na- 
tive hut where he has been actually 
instructed in fraud and lying and has 
witnessed gluttony and every kind of 
debasing enjoyment made the great 
aims of existence.’?’ He urged a 


higher type of teacher and improved 
methods because former attempts were 
futile to counteract the influences of 
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the home where they consisted only 
in ‘‘forecing in his ears the chopped 
fragments of a dogmatic Catechism 
and teaching him to read a few pages 
selected from the Bible by means of 
an unintelligent and disgusting mo- 
notony of repetitions.’’ Five thou- 
sand pounds were to be inserted in 
the request of Parliament to defray 
the expenses of the normal schools for 
the year 1835. The details of the 
plan were to be worked out through 
the cooperation of the Government, 
the Societies and Parliament.*® By 
the close of 1835 a definite plan had 
been constructed for the maintenance 
and development of a system of edu- 
cation for the Negro population within 
the British Empire. The Reconstruc- 
tion policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the work of the Freed- 
men Aid Societies in the United States 
form interesting parallels with these 
developments in the British Empire 
during the transition from slavery to 
freedom. 


(To be continued in the next issue.) 
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Reading Achievements, Interests, and Habits 
of Negro Women 


By ALVA HUDSON 


PROBLEM AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


The investigation reported here was 
carried on in the city of Chicago for 
the purpose of determining the read- 
ing achievements, interests, and habits 
of Negro women. This study is a 
part of a broader study that is being 
made under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Association of Adult Education. 
The specific problems studied relate 
to the achievements of Negro women 
in oral reading, and in rate and com- 
prehension in silent reading, the types 
of reading in which they engage, the 
factors affecting their reading inter- 
ests and habits, and the relationship 
between the kinds of recreational ac- 
tivities in which they engage and the 
types of material which they read. 

Although several studies have been 
made to determine the reading inter- 
ests and habits of white adults, up to 
the time of this investigation no such 
study had been reported for Negro 
adults. Before plans could be de- 
veloped to improve the reading inter- 
ests and habits of Negro women, their 
present reading achievements, inter- 
ests and habits had to be definitely 
studied. 

At the outset it is obvious that such 
a study is not without significance. 
The reading achievements, interests, 
and habits of any group of adults are 
indicative of the thoroughness or lack 
of thorougness, as the case may be, 


with which the particular group was 
schooled in the art of selecting types 
of reading material during the forma- 
tive period of the life of its members. 
If the investigation reveals neglect in 
stressing fundamentals on the part of 
those who in the past have been 
charged with the responsibility of di- 
recting the reading habits of our 
youth, proper steps should be taken to 
offset similar results in the future. 
On the other hand; if the investiga- 
tion discloses no remissness on the 
part of those charged with this all 
important duty—directing the read- 
ing habits of our youth and the stimu- 
lation of good taste in literature— 
then we may reasonably assume that 
we have been following the right 
course. In the opinion of the writer 
this is the reason for such an investi- 
gation. 


SouRCcEs AND TYPES OF DATA AND 
METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


In order to secure a fairly repre- 
sentative group of Negro women for 
this study, the writer utilized subjects 
from two main sources. The first in- 
cluded two Bible classes connected 
with the Olivet Baptist Church, and 
the second was composed of a club 
affiliated with the Phyllis Wheatley 
Home, both in Chicago. In addition, 
some of the members of these organ- 
izations supplied the names and ad- 
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TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF SuBJECTS ACCORDING TO OccUPATION AND Economic Stratus 
Impression of Economic Status 
Occupations Number of 
Cases Fair or Avesess* Above 
Poor? ge Average ° 
SCE OPE EEL TT 9 1 6 3 
NN so os bee aiid eke ace OS 8 eae 39 12 17 10 
ns cone eth kien trey seen 4 2 2 
ODS 65 40's 0:02 0 n0veseees 32 24 7 1 
nid oa ca hen a hice ee eh 1 1 
RII nn igo 4 oda oo nears osaee es 2 2 
NE on ceva Gude be ean ee seueawe 1 1 
aca in oi catais wiaors Nik aléin. ened 2 3 
Social service workers.............++.- 2 2 
SE er eee etre 3 2 1 
SEER C EE PIER ON 1 1 
HAOVORO OPOTASOTS, . occ ccccccceseses 2 2 
ee 7 7 
Hairdressers....... So a ee ee © 2 1 1 
oes aah vbw a ee lam 1 1 
CC Te Ee ree 1 1 
ES Lins oe sche os Sib ois a anh did aa 4 3 1 
No occupation stated................6. 3 1 2 
EL Ginko bGup waste ke hose sae eee 116 60 42 14 

















* Seem to be living at a very meager level. 


+ Do not own property but seem to be living comfortably. 


© Own their homes. 


dresses of friends whom they thought 
might cooperate. As a result the co- 
operation of women from various 
types of homes and conditions of life 
was secured. Their status with re- 
spect to occupation and economic con- 
dition is given in Table I. 

As shown in the table, the women 
who returned questionnaires were 
classified into three more or less dis- 
tinct occupational groups, namely, 
housewives, domestic servants, and 
miscellaneous. As indicated in the 
table, the thirty-nine women who did 
not engage in any form of labor other 
than household duties in the homes 
were classified as housewives. The do- 
mestic service group included thirty- 
two women who served as maids and 
cooks in white homes. The miscel- 
laneous included forty-five 


group 


women who were engaged in various 
activities, such as teaching, commer- 
cial work, and social service work. 
An impression of the economic status 
of each individual was secured by the 
writer during the interview, and is 
indicated in the table under one of 
three headings, namely, fair or poor, 
average, and above average. Most of 
those participating fell into the fair or 
poor, and the average groups. 

The training of the adults varied 
from third grade through college. 
The average amount of training re- 
ported was approximately that of the 
third year of high school. 

Three types of data were secured 
relative to the reading achievements, 
interests, and habits of Negro women. 
The first consisted of records of 
achievement in rate and accuracy in 
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oral reading secured through the use 
of the Gray Standardized Oral Read- 
ing Paragraphs. <A second type of 
data consisted of records of rate and 
comprehension in silent reading se- 
cured through the use of the Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Tests. 
Test I, Form I was used for subjects 
who had completed grade V; Test II, 
Form I, for subjects who had com- 
pleted grade VIII; and Test III, 
Form I, for subjects who had com- 
pleted any grade above grade VIII. 

A third type of information was 
obtained by means of a record blank 
which has been used in New York City 
in studies of the interests and habits 
of adults. This blank provided spaces 
for the names and addresses of the 
women, the occupation in which they 
were engaged, the amount of school- 
ing they had received and the types, 
sources, and number of books, maga- 
zines and newspapers read, together 
with the motive which stimulated 
them to engage in the reading. There 
was also space provided which showed 
the relation between the amount of 
reading the adults did and the num- 
ber and kind of recreational activities 
in which they engaged during the 
time the record was kept. 

The general procedure adopted in 
collecting the various types of data 
needed was as follows: After the 
contacts had been made, the next step 
entailed house-to-house visits, where 
the oral and silent reading tests were 
given, and a questionnaire left with 
each subject to be returned at the ex- 
piration of the allotted time. 


TREATMENT AND LIMITATIONS OF DATA 


After the data were collected they 
were tabulated, analyzed, and corre- 
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lated in order to determine first, the 
median score in oral reading and in 
rate and comprehension in silent read- 
ing; second, the correlation between 
the scores in oral reading and in rate 
of silent reading, and between the 
scores in comprehension and in rate 
of silent reading; third, the correla- 
tion between the amount of training 
reported and the reading achieve- 
ment; fourth, the correlation between 
the amount of reading recorded and 
the amount of training reported; and 
fifth, the relationship between the 
kind of recreational activities engaged 
in and the amount and kind of ma- 
terial read. 

Two outstanding limitations attach 
to this investigation. First, the study 
was limited in that the record blanks 
returned were not from a representa- 
tive group of adults with respect to 
training. Many of the women used 
in the study had developed wide in- 
terests in reading because of their con- 
nection with Bible classes which met 
regularly, on the average of once a 
week, Second, the errors made 
through misunderstanding in filling 
the record blanks were often such as 
to limit the validity of the data ob- 
tained in this way. Although limited 
in the ways designated, nevertheless 
it is believed that the data presented 
reveal very significant facts concern- 
ing the status of reading among Negro 
women. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ORAL AND SILENT 
READING 


The results of the oral reading test 
showed that approximately two-thirds 
of the one hundred twenty-five adults 
tested equalled or exceeded the eighth 
grade norm. This fact seems to in- 
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dicate clearly that Negro women need 
no further training in oral reading 
since they already exceed the eighth 
grade norm. Studies made among 
grade and high school pupils show 
that achievement equal to or greater 
than the eighth grade norm is ade- 
quate for all practical purposes. 

The results from the silent reading 
tests are presented first for the women 
who took Test I, Form I, and Test I, 
Form I of the Monroe Standardized 
Silent Reading Tests; and second, for 
the women who took Test III, Form I. 
The plan of presenting the two groups 
separately was adopted because scores 
obtained from Test I, Form I, and 
Test II, Form I were not altogether 
comparable with the scores obtained 
from Test III, Form I, and, conse- 
quently, to place them in the same 
scale of measurement would render 
the data unreliable for interpretation. 

The median in rate of silent reading 
for the seventy-one women who took 
Tests I and II of the Monroe Stand- 
ardized Silent Reading Tests was a B 
score of 3.6, which is equivalent to the 
sixth month in the third grade. The 
median in comprehension in silent 
reading for the same group of women 
was a B score of 3.8 which is equal to 
the eighth month in the third grade. 
This group ranked very low in rate 
and comprehension in silent reading. 

The median in rate of silent read- 
ing for the fifty-four women who took 
Test III, Form I of the Monroe Stand- 
ardized Silent Reading Tests was a B 
score of 8.5, which is equivalent to the 
fifth month in the eighth grade. The 
median in comprehension for the same 
group was a B score of 8.0, indicating 
that the achievement of the adults in 
comprehension in silent reading is 
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equivalent to the beginning of the 
first month in the eighth grade. 

In order to determine the degree 
of relationship between (1) oral read- 
ing and the rate of silent reading, (2) 
oral reading and comprehension in 
silent reading, and (3) rate and com- 
prehension in silent reading, coef- 
ficients of correlations were calculated 
by the rank method. 

The coefficients of correlations 
(.24 + .076, .22 + .087) between oral 
reading and silent reading for both 
groups studied were distinctly low 
and insignificant. This fact indicates 
that an adult attaining a high degree 
of excellence in oral reading does not 
necessarily attain a similarly high de- 
gree of excellence in rate of silent 
reading. In comparing the coefficients 
of correlation (.40 + .068, .23 + .085) 
of oral reading and comprehension in 
silent reading for the two groups, it 
was noted that the coefficient was 
higher for the first group than it was 
for the second group. There is no 
plausible explanation why the corre- 
lation between oral reading and com- 
prehension in silent reading was much 
higher in the case of Tests I and II 
than in the case of Test III. The 
coefficients of correlation (.53 + .058, 
.62 + .056) between rate and compre- 
hension in silent reading were signifi- 
cantly high for both groups studied. 
These coefficients indicate that high or 
low scores in rate of silent reading are 
usually accompanied by high or low 
scores in comprehension in silent read- 


ing. 
Reapina INTERESTS AND HABITS 


Experience has shown that there 
are wide variations in the reading 
interests of different groups of adults. 
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An analysis of the original record 
blanks showed that the number of 
books read by specific individuals dif- 
fered greatly, varying from none to 
eighteen. The average number of 
books read during the period of the 
investigation was two. Of the books 
read, approximately one-third of the 
total number was purchased, which 
suggested that Negro women are in- 
terested in accumulating books, not- 
withstanding the fact that they have 
access to all the public libraries in the 
city of Chicago. Only one-fourth of 
the books was secured from the li- 
braries, which indicates that as yet 
Negro women have not acquired the 
habit of using the public library 
widely. 

Presumably, one explanation for 
the varying amounts of reading done 
by the women was that so few books 
were found in some of the homes. 
Twenty-eight of the women who re- 
turned the record blanks owned no 
books, while eighty-eight owned 7764 
books. Of the eighty-eight women 
who owned the 7764 books, eighty 
owned from three to ten and only 
eight had libraries consisting of ten 
to more than a thousand volumes. 

According to expectation, a larger 
percentage of housewives owned books 
than any other group. The domestic 
service group owned fewer books than 
either the housewives or the miscel- 
laneous group. One of the factors 
which doubtless influenced the owner- 
ship of books was the economic status 
of the readers. Again, calling atten- 
tion to table I, it may readily be seen 
that most of the women who were 
classified as poor or fair with respect 
to economic status fell in the domestic 
service group. Evidently most of the 
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members of this particular group 
were not able to buy books, and prob- 
ably had no place to keep books since 
most of them were roomers. 

Of the housewives, many owned 
homes and were living comfortably, 
and most of them possessed some very 
desirable books. The housewives who 
owned homes and who also lived com- 
fortably, were in a better position to 
purchase books than some of the other 
groups. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that some of the housewives pos- 
sessed libraries ranging from fifty to 
more than one thousand volumes. 

With respect to the types of books 
read, two very striking facts were 
noted. The first is that each of the 
three groups studied had a decided 
preference for love stories. The sec- 
ond is that Negro literature ranked 
second in popularity among both the 
miscellaneous groups and the house- 
wives. Love stories and Negro litera- 
ture constituted sixty-two per cent of 
the total number of books read. The 
two most frequently mentioned mo- 
tives that influenced the book reading 
were, an interest in title and recom- 
mendation of the book by a friend. 

Irrespective of'the amount of school- 
ing and the economic status of the 
women, most of them read news- 
papers. The more or less universal 
tendency on the part of the women 
included in this study to read news- 
papers harmonized with the findings 
reported in most studies in adult read- 
ing. 

Relative to the magazine reading, a 
study of the record blanks disclosed 
that regardless of the methods em- 
ployed in securing magazines some of 
the better class periodicals ranked 
highest in popularity. Women of all 
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occupations and levels of schooling 
were reading Good Housekeeping, Lit- 
erary Digest, and Cosmopolitan. 

A further study of the data re- 
vealed that some of the cheapest types 
of romantic and adventure magazines 
are preferred by some of the women. 
The True Story Magazine was read 
rather extensively, but mostly by the 
domestic service group. 

In making comparisons of the num- 
ber and percentage of the different 
occupational groups reading maga- 
zines, books, and newspapers, the fol- 
lowing facts were noted: The per- 
centages with respect to book, maga- 
zine and newspaper reading varied 
for the different groups. There was 
a larger percentage of each group 
reading newspapers than there was 
reading magazines or books. The 
large influence of the newspapers may 
readily be explained: first, since news- 
papers cost but a few cents they are 
more accessible than the other types 
of reading material; and second, news- 
papers include a variety of topics 
which probably make a greater appeal 
to more readers than either books or 
magazines. With regard to news- 
papers and magazines, reading seemed 
to be a well established habit of the 
group. 

In determining the relation between 
the amount and character of the read- 
ing done and achievement in reading, 
it was found that there was a notice- 
able decrease in the amount read with 
the decrease in reading achievement. 
The relation of achievement in read- 
ing to the school grade last attended 
was shown by means of coefficients of 
correlation. The two correlations— 
.30 + .052 between grades reported 
and rate of silent reading, and .42 + 


.052 between grades reported and 
comprehension in silent reading—in- 
dicated fairly high relationships. The 
relationship, however, was greater for 
oral reading than for silent reading 
as evidenced by the high correlation 
of .88 + .014. A very significant con- 
clusion is suggested by this correla- 
tion. In all probability, the influence 
of school training on reading achieve- 
ment was greater in the case of oral 
reading than in the case of silent 
reading. 

In making a further study of the 
relationship between recreational ac- 
tivities and the kind and amount of 
material read, it was observed that on 
the whole attendance at the movies 
had less influence on the amount of 
reading than had attendance at social 
gatherings and card playing. With 
respect to the last two factors there is 
a tendency (not altogether consistent) 
for the amount of reading to increase 
as the frequency of participation in 
social affairs decreased. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The revelation of facts disclosed by 
this investigation and the diversity of 
conditions under which Negro women 
live suggest a reply to the query as to 
whether the investigation in this field 
should be considered as a closed mat- 
ter. It is plain that the answer is 
emphatically in the negative. More- 
over, the question of diversity of na- 
tive inclinations and aptitudes which 
are ever present in all groups sug- 
gests the futility of closing the in- 
vestigation with this inquiry. 

As the first step in the extension of 
this investigation, the field of opera- 
tions should be enlarged so as to in- 
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clude every section of the country 
where the Negro population is concen- 
trated. This done, the groups in- 
vestigated should be enlarged so as to 
include not only female adults but 
male as well. These should be divided 
so as to give an opportunity to study 
the reading habits of various profes- 
sional groups. This would logically 
lead to the necesity of giving some 
consideration to the reading habits, 
native literary inclinations and apti- 
tudes of children in the elementary 
grades and in the junior and senior 
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high schools. This work could be car- 
ried on as a part of the regular courses 
in English literature. If the results 
thus obtained were scientifically tabu- 
lated they would furnish the basis of 
an interesting study. 

As a possible result of this investi- 
gation it is hoped that steps will be 
taken by lbraries and other educa- 
tional agencies to provide guidance 
which will increase the reading 
achievement of Negro women of lim- 
ited education, and to improve their 
reading interests and tastes. 











Library Service and the Negro 


By LOUIS SHORES 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


Our education being primarily book- 
learning the library of necessity must 
be its chief laboratory. So thoroughly 
is this imbedded in current pedagogi- 
eal literature that reference to the 
library as the ‘‘heart of the college’’ 
is now noted as a hackneyed aphorism 
to be passed over for honors reading, 
autonomone courses, ‘‘new’’ plans, 
tutorial systems, and other manifesta- 
tions of the increasing importance of 
library service in educational method. 
Nor is this growing interest in library 
development confined to colleges and 
universities. The public library as 
the people’s school has taught pupils 
of all ages in the range limited by the 
terms ‘‘juvenile’’ and ‘‘adult’’: chil- 
dren’s departments under trained spe- 
cialists have undertaken to prepare 
the pre-school child for the kinder- 
garten ; adult departments have aided 
mothers with health information that 
would carry education back to the 
pre-natal period; men and women in 
all walks of life, of whatever educa- 
tional background, expressing unlim- 
ited varieties of interests have found 
in the public libraries the knowledge, 
recreation, and inspiration for that 
environmenta! adjustment we call 
education. And more recently the li- 
brary has appeared in the school, both 
secondary and elementary, in the 
county and rural districts, in city and 
town; in short, wherever education is 
going on, and that means, wherever 
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there is life. The library workers 
have even sought out the special ' 
classes ; the sick and the criminal, the 
blind and the lame, the foreign born 
and the foreign bred, the Jew, the 
Pole, the Italian, the Yellow man, 
and, in short, any group distinguished 
by a common characteristic of race, 
creed, color, language, nationality or 
a physical, mental or social abnor- 
mality. 


LiprARy SERVICE FOR NEGROES IN 
GENERAL 


And the Negro, as a special group, 
was in a fair way to receive his share 
of library service when the present 
economic crisis interfered. In the 
period beginning with 1928 several 
agencies in the South had combined 
in a Negro library program which 
promised significant educational re- 
sults. During this year, the South- 
eastern Library Association conven- 
ing in Biloxi, Mississippi, had written 
into its resolutions the clause ‘‘that 
library service to Negroes should be a 
part of every public library pro- 
gram.’’ Over a million dollars was 
appropriated by the General Educa- 
tion Board for new library buildings 
at Fisk, Atlanta, and Tuskegee. An- 
other half million dollars came from 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund for 
county and school library develop- 
ment on the condition that equal serv- 
ice should be granted to both races; 
and when the Carnegie Corporation 
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launched its nation-wide college book 
building program it included several 
Negro colleges and gave the largest 
single grant made to any higher edu- 
cational institution, white or Negro, 
to Fisk University. 

This was a far ery from the days, 
when, as one librarian puts it, ‘‘The 
white element has demanded and re- 
ceived every possible aid; the colored 
has been given all that could be as- 
sembled after serving the white popu- 
lation.’”” When one considers how 
rapidly the American public library 
developed during the last quarter of 
the past century one wonders that as 
late as 1913 no library facilities were 
available for Negroes in such large 
cities as Atlanta, Birmingham, Mo- 
bile, Montgomery, Nashville, New Or- 
leans, and Richmond. Atlanta, the 
leading educational center in the 
South, had already dedicated a new 
$125,000 library for its white citizens 
when a committee of Negro citizens, 
headed by DuBois, petitioned for fa- 
cilities for Negroes, not on the basis 
of equal privileges but on the grounds 
that a third of the city’s taxpayers 
could not be justly ignored. It was 
not until some time later that Andrew 
Carnegie offered to erect a branch 
library. 

Similar conditions in other cities 
have been pointed out by Yust, the 
Louisville librarian, whose city suc- 
ceeded in establishing the first colored 
branch library in the world. In a 
paper entitled, ‘‘What of the Black 
and Yellow Races,’’ read before the 
American Library Association, Yust 
called attention to the failure of the 
American public library to serve this 
large minority group. Referring to 
the 1910 report of the Commissioner 
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of Education, which listed 160 see- 
ondary and higher Negro school li- 
braries, he observed that many of 
these collections were characterized as 
‘*so unsuitable as to be almost worth- 
less . . . the discarded refuse of gar- 
rets and overcrowded store rooms, 
which should have gone to the paper 
mill, but was sent to these poor chil- 
dren through mistaken kindness.’’ 

Even the more progressive commun- 
ities of the time were unable to pro- 
vide wholly satisfactory library fa- 
cilities for Negroes. Charlotte, North 
Carolina, which was the first city to 
build a library for Negroes with its 
own funds was able to appropriate 
only $400 a year for its operation. 
The books, out of necessity, came from 
generous friends and from among the 
best of the Wilkesbarre Publie Li- 
brary’s discards. Savannah, which 
was accused of keeping its colored 
branch secret, appropriated $360 an- 
nually for its upkeep and regularly 
managed to close its books by owing 
the librarian a month’s salary. Only 
in Louisville and Houston were there 
any semblances of library service for 
Negroes. 


THE Present Status or LIBRARY 
SERVICE FOR NEGROES 


After the war attention was once 
more focused on the eleven million 
potential readers who for one reason 
or another were not benefitting from 
the proselytizing of the American 
Library Association. Any program 
which sets for its goal ‘‘the best read- 
ing for the greatest number at the 
least cost’’ could not continue to ig- 
nore so substantial a group, and at 
the Association’s annual meeting in 
Swampscott, Mass., June 20-25, 1921, 
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a round table discussion for workers 
among Negroes was held in ‘‘response 
to a considerable demand.’’ The 
moving spirit in this conference was 
Ernestine Rose who had already suc- 
ceeded in focusing the attention of 
‘‘inter-racials’’ on her remarkable 
branch library in Harlem. Another 
meeting was held the following year 
in Detroit and this time nearly one 
hundred librarians attended the first 
annual ‘‘Work With Negroes Round 
Table.’’ Miss Rose again presided 
and presented the results of a survey 
among 98 public libraries. She re- 
vealed that not one of the sixteen 
branches in the South could boast of 
a single Negro library school grad- 
uate. Steps were taken toward or- 
ganizing a permanent section of the 
American Library Association to deal 
with Negro library problems but in 
the end it was agreed to try a round 
table for another year. One more 
meeting was held the following year 
where inter-sectional feeling ran so 
high that no further attempts at or- 
ganization were made. 

Nevertheless, a great step toward 
Negro library development in the 
South was taken when on September 
24, 1925, the Hampton Library School 
opened its doors as the first accredited 
professional institution for Negroes. 
In March of 1927 a conference of Ne- 
gro librarians was held at Hampton in 
which discussion for the main part 
was confined to professional problems. 
Needs emphasized were for buildings, 
improved college service, branch li- 
braries for several Southern cities, 
and up-to-date lists of books by Negro 
writers for first purchase collections 
in Negro history. The hope that 
similar meetings might be held in the 


future was not realized until Novem- 
ber of 1930, when the dedication of 
the new $400,000 library of Fisk Uni- 
versity was made the occasion for a 
three day professional conference in 
which approximately ninety librarians 
associated with Negro public, college, 
and school libraries participated. 
Such, in brief, is the history of Negro 
library development from the start 
of the century to the beginning of the 
depression. On the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1931, one might have surveyed 
the Negro library situation and found 
conditions somewhat similar to the 
following account. 


Pusuic Liprary SERVICE FoR NEGROES 


American cities might be divided 
into five groups ranging from no li- 
brary provisions for Negroes, to all 
the privileges available for other 
groups. The former extreme exists 
chiefly in the South; the latter, ac- 
tually in only a few Northern cities, 
though many more theoretically offer 
equal privileges to Negroes. There is 
a tendency in the North to restrict the 
Negro reader, and in the South an 
honest and frank effort to provide seg- 
regated facilities. Less than a score 
of Southern communities with any 
considerable number of Negro citizens 
can be described as making no pro- 
visions for Negro readers. A second 
group of communities found more 
frequently in the border states, where 
Negroes often try to deceive them- 
selves that they live in the ‘‘enlight- 
ened north,’’ is distinguished by va- 
riations in segregation. One public 
library, for example, will permit Ne- 
groes to borrow books for home use 
but prohibits reading in the building; 
another public library has almost the 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER oF CiT1Es Provipine SEGREGATED Pusuiic Lisrary Service FoR NeGrogs, INCLUDING 
§1zE oF CoLLECTION, FuNps APPROPRIATED, NUMBER OF READERS, AND EXTENT OF 



































CIRCULATION 
. ‘ Registra- | Volumes 
cur | pag eee | Caen) Aone |: ee | ce 
P = . (Readers) tion 

Asheville, N.C........ 7,145 1 2,257 $ 1,500 862 6,233 
Atlante; Gas... <<. 620: 62,795 2 6,733 5,627.28 8,965 31,056 
Beaumont, Texas...... 13,210 1 500¢ 
Birmingham, Ala...... 70,230 1 8,950 Y 9,576 69,488 
Chattanooga, Tenn... . 17,942 1 5,186 3,007 1,089 18,504 
Durham, N.C......... 7,654 1 5,706 1,690 648 5,740 
Evansville, Ind........ 6,394 1 8,050 tf 1,272 10,625 
Galveston, Tex........ 9,088 1 3,740 1,40029 2,783 5,121 
Greenville, 8.C........ 8,184 1 2,000 2,599 1,600 10,000 
Henderson, Ky........ 2,968 1 2,314 h 792 997 
Henderson, N.C....... 2,046 | 1,059 200° 540 6,908 
Houston, Tex......... 33,960 1 9,250 5,000 3,340 69,754 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 41,520 a 3,380 f 1,190 36,000 
Knoxville, Tenn....... 11,302 i 6,400 4,300 2,465 26,000 
Louisville, Ky......... 40,087 2 26,737 18,631.65 7,178 156,026 
Lynchburg, Va........ 8,329 1 4,000 Fi 2,250 20,534 
Macon, Ga........... 23,093 | 700 500 2,400 
Memphis, Tenn........ 61,181 1 5,000 2,6009 1,566 15,000 
Muskogee, Okla....... 7,195 1 3,000 3,500 579 3,205° 
Nashville, Tenn....... 35,633 1 4,768 371 10,916 
New Orleans, La.......| 100,930 1 12,960 2,064 36,997 
Norfolk, Va........... 43,392 1 3,405 2,500 5,141 19,800 
Oklahoma ee Okla. . 8,241 1 3,500 500 21,600 
Richmond, Va.. A 54,041 1 5,000 2,500 1,700 8,000 
Roanoke, Va.......... 9,331 1 5,489 2,417 20,0364 
Savannah, Ga......... 39,179 1 4,468 4,000 2,324 8,665 
Tampa, Mla... ....... 11,531 1 2,418 2,000 1,403 17,631 
Tulsa, Okla........... 8,878 1 3,000 3,504 2,000 14,306 
Waeo, Tees. ......5.... 7,726 1 1,200 500¢ 900 
Wilmington, N.C...... 13,461 1 2,102 600 250 2,336 
Winston-Salem, N.C... 20,735 1 1,716 f 1,619 10,878 

* Just opened ¢ from library board 

> $200 plus appropriations not separated 

¢7 months 9 approximate 

49 months 4 variable 
opposite regulation, insisting that Ne- to the poorly equipped, inexpertly 


groes read the books in the library but 
do not take them home. 

A third group of communities, 
found chiefly in the South, provides 
segregated library service. This serv- 
ice varies in degree of adequacy from 
the splendid system in Louisville with 
its 101 centers in 47 buildings for the 
circulation of books to Negroes down 


staffed collection of obsolete volumes 
called a colored branch. A survey of 
some eighty public libraries in all 
sections of the country made by the 
writer in 1929 revealed the following 
facts about 31 Southern cities’ library 
service to Negroes, as presented in 
Table I. 

A fourth type of public library 
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service for Negroes may be found in 
most of the border cities, and in one 
or two of the metropolitan areas hous- 
ing large Negro sections. While no 
attempt is made to prohibit the Ne- 
gro’s use of the main libraries, sepa- 
rate Negro branches are operated in 
neighborhoods tenanted almost en- 
tirely by Negroes. This arrangement 
exists in Indianapolis and Cincinnati 
where free access to the main library 
is granted. There are, however, other 
communities where the creation of 
Negro branches has been merely the 
first step toward complete segregation. 
In Charleston, W. Va., for example, 
the municipality appropriated $7,000 
for library service to a Negro popula- 
tion of 4,502, or $1.25 per capita. 
This was considerable in excess of the 
per capita expenditure in most Ameri- 
can cities, and seemed totally unwar- 
ranted when circulation figures re- 
vealed that Charleston Negroes were 
reading less than 114 books per per- 
son a year. Then on December 12, 
1927, the board of education passed a 
resolution providing ‘‘That the Secre- 
tary be requested to write the Li- 
brarian of the Charleston Public Li- 
brary to inform any colored citizens 
who come into the library that in as 
much as the board has provided 
Garnett Branch Library for their ex- 
clusive use, they must use such li- 
brary instead of the Charleston Public 
Library and that the Librarian shall 
be instructed to refuse to serve 
them.’’ Through the efforts of the 
N. A. A. C. P. and others, however, 
the board’s resolution was declared 
unconstitutional. 

Other large cities like New York, 
Chicago, and Cleveland have branches 
located in neighborhoods populated 





predominantly by Negroes, but these 
branches are not specifically desig- 
nated as ‘‘colored’’ and all other li- 
braries are open on an equal basis. 
Some time ago, there was a movement 
on foot in Washington, D.C., to place 
a public library branch at Howard 
University, but the university li- 
brarian did not encourage the project, 
partly because he sensed a move to- 
ward segregation. 

The fifth type of city, because its 
Negro population is too small or too 
scattered, does not recognize a ‘‘prob- 
lem,’’ and library facilities are 
equally available to all. 


CoLLEGE LIBRARIES 


The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in its survey of Negro colleges 
and universities, 1926, included sev- 
enty-nine such institutions. While a 
great number of these are barely more 
than secondary schools and a very few 
indeed can be said to approach college 
standards, they nevertheless represent 
the highest institutions of education 
exclusively for Negroes. A study of 
their libraries revealed ‘‘one of the 
most serious present deficiencies.” 
The findings divided the institutions 
as indicated in Table II. 


TABLE II 


NuMBER oF VoLuMES IN 79 NEGRO COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Num- 

ber of 

Number of Volumes Col- 

in Library leges 
DDOGROPTAOIG: 000200 cccesccccees 5 
Pe eS 2 
DE soe 5 sarc esccnccnees 8 
Teas tian 10,000)... ccccccccescses 57 
No libraries at all... ........e000- 7 


But these figures did not reveal how 
really bad the conditions were. Eval- 
uating a library by mere volume num- 

















LIBRARY SERVICE AND THE NEGRO 


bers is foolhardy. Unless one has a 
basie list of titles, like the Shaw list, 
to check by, no idea can be obtained 
of the adequacy of a college collection. 
Small colleges, and Negro colleges are 
no exceptions, notably pad their fig- 
ures. The story of the college presi- 
dent who counted the chapel hymn 
books in the library collection is too 
often an actuality. Of the above li- 
braries it is highly doubtful if five 
had any-considerable portion of col- 
lege material. One of the ‘‘foremost”’ 
Negro colleges, whose football teams’ 
exploits had filled the pages of the 
Negro weeklies kept its library hidden 
in a third floor attic. Another, 
equally famous on the gridiron, en- 
closed its few books in a wooden cage 
to protect them from possible use by 
the students. A third institution’s 
library boasting of 16,000 volumes 
was closely scrutinized by the writer 
and the librarian before 500 usable 
books were culled. For the most part 
these libraries were composed of gifts 
from deceased missionaries and from 
the attics of well-meaning Northern 
friends. And what was true of books 
was doubly true of staff and equip- 
ment. Outside of Howard, Hampton, 
and Fisk there was practically not a 
single library-school graduate in the 
field. And, although a number of 
Carnegie buildings were scattered 
among the colleges, for the most part 
the quarters were dark and dingy, the 
equipment home-made and the books 
hidden in most inaccessible shelving. 

That conditions have changed in 
the six years since the survey is im- 
mediately evident. First and fore- 
most among the influences has been 
the Hampton Library School estab- 
lished in 1925 under the direction of 
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Florence R. Curtis. Besides supply- 
ing trained librarians to many col- 
leges, the school has been responsible 
for building up a ‘“‘library-minded- 
ness’’ among Negro educators, few of 
whom were fully aware of the signifi- 
cance of library training and service. 
It has acted as a professional adviser 
to the college presidents and has un- 
dertaken to survey and to supply the 
needs of the individual institutions. 
A second influence has been the 
interest manifested by the founda- 
tions. In 1928 the General Education 
Board granted $400,000 to Fisk 
University for the erection and equip- 
ment of a library building. Subse- 
quently, grants were made to Tuske- 
gee Institute and to the Atlanta 
colleges for a central library. Fisk’s 
library was dedicated in 1930, At- 
lanta’s in April of this year, and 
Tuskegee’s is nearing completion. 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund entered 
into the college library program by 
aiding a number of the smaller 
schools. Under the direction of the 
Hampton Library School a basic col- 
lege list was prepared from which 
purchases were made by the institu- 
tions favored. The Fund gave also 
a total of $130,000 toward the ex- 
tended library program sponsored for 
Fisk University by the General Edu- 
cation Board. When the Carnegie 
Corporation undertook to aid college 
libraries throughout the country it in- 
cluded five Negro institutions—Fisk, 
Tuskegee, Morgan, Lincoln, and West 
Virginia. Incidentally, of the eighty 
grants made, Fisk’s was the largest, 
amounting to $50,000 and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s the second, amount- 
ing to $35,000. As a result of these 


expenditures, three colleges—Howard, 
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Hampton and Fisk have well over 40,- 
000 volumes each, and it is safe to say 
that this figure represents first class 
college and research material, in each 
case. 


CouNTY AND ScHOOL LIBRARIES 


An impetus to county library de- 
velopment in the South was given 
when the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
appropriated $500,000 to aid in estab- 
lishing demonstration projects. Five 
counties, two in North Carolina, two 
in Tennessee and one in Louisiana 
were aided during 1929, and coopera- 
tion in building up strong state li- 
brary commissions, and in the de- 
velopment of extension workers was 
offered. How far this program would 
have developed can only be surmised ; 
financial difficulties temporarily de- 
layed further expansion. 

Similarly, 419 small libraries had 
been distributed to Rosenwald schools 
throughout the South. One-third of 
the cost of these books, plus the total 
freight charge and the traveling ex- 
penses of a visiting librarian were 
paid by the Fund; the remainder was 
paid equally by the state and the 
school. A first purchase list was pre- 
pared by the Hampton Library 
School and the libraries secured the 
books through the wholesale facilities 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company. 
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The next step should have been the 
appointment of trained teacher-li- 
brarians. 


CoNcLUSION 


Some day there will be another eco- 
nomic surplus with which to develop 
educational facilities. There will then 
be no question about the library’s 
place. The child will find juvenile 
collections under the care of chil- 
dren’s librarians, of whom there is at 
present not a single highly trained 
Negro. There will be libraries in 
every school, elementary and secon- 
dary, and instruction for every child 
in the use of books and libraries. 
Colleges will allocate a generous part 
of their educational budget to provide 
adequate library service. For adults, 
there will be at least well-stocked 
branches located conveniently and 
staffed by trained workers including 
a reader’s adviser. Studies of read- 
ing interests made among Negroes 
will have settled once and for all the 
influence of race on what people want 
to read about. An extensive adult 
educational program centering in the 
library and enlisting the radio, 
‘‘talkie,’’ television, and other agen- 
cies will contribute much to raising 
the intellectual level of the group. 
The library will then in truth have 


become the university of all the people. 











Personality Differences Between Delinquent 
and Non-Delinguent Negro Boys 


By ROBERT P. DANIEL 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL StTuDY OF 
DELINQUENTS 

Although delinquency is a social 
concept, there seem to be definite psy- 
chological and educational implica- 
tions in the study of such maladjusted 
behavior. The psychological impli- 
cation is seen in the belief that the 
factors which contribute to delin- 
quency reflect themselves in person- 
ality traits and character reactions to 
such an extent as to show their effects 
as operating forces in the situation. 
The educational implication is seen in 
the belief that the discovery of malad- 
justed tendencies incipient in the be- 
havior-problem boy in the schools 
should readily call forth directive and 
adjustive procedures designed to save 
him before he commits an offense 
which brings him into the court as a 
delinquent. 

Numerous studies have emphasized 
the finding that the average delin- 
quent is below the average non-delin- 
quent in mental ability. Psycholo- 
gists are aware of the fact also that 
lack of intelligence is not the only 
psychological factor which one finds 
more commonly among delinquents, 
but that there are apparently in addi- 
tion certain personality maladjust- 
ments among them. 


LIMITATIONS OF PERSONALITY Stupy 


There is considerable difficulty, how- 
ever, in measuring personality and 


the adjustment of an individual to his 
environment. Among the factors con- 
tributing to this difficulty may be 
mentioned the following: (1) Since 
personality is often considered a to- 
tality of a person’s reactions or a par- 
ticular integration of traits, breaking 
up the concept into arbitrary ‘‘traits’’ 
for purposes of measurement may 
cause its totality to be missed. Per- 
sonality is not a matter of one trait 
plus another in additive fashion. (2) 
The reactions of an individual may 
vary in several different situations. 
(3). Because of the many specific re- 
action tendencies, it is difficult to tell 
whether we are securing the function- 
ing of the tendencies or traits desired 
in the test situations presented. (4) 
Traits to be measured are difficult of 
complete definition. (5) A distinct 
type of reaction is called for in per- 
sonality and character testing. The 
situations involve subtle attitudes and 
feelings as contrasted with abilities 
and proficiencies involved in educa- 
tional testing. (6) Artificial situa- 
tions created for measurement pur- 
poses are less valid in personality and 
character testing than in intelligence 
and educational testing. (7) Inter- 
pretation of the data must be limited 
to the tendencies as measured by the 
particular test used. (8) Reliability 
of the results is dependent upon the 
frankness of the responses of the sub- 
jects. 
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INVESTIGATIONS IN THE FIELD 


Nevertheless, some progress has 
been made in personality measure- 
ment, and accordingly, attempts to 
study the emotional and character 
traits of delinquent boys have been 
made by several investigators. At- 
tempts at test construction were made 
by Cady? and Raubenheimer? who 
designed tests to discover potential 
delinquency, and by Sweet® and 
Rogers* who endeavored to secure 
measures of traits indicative of per- 
sonality maladjustment. The Math- 
ews’ test was used in studies by Slaw- 
son,® Asher and Haven,® and Bridges 
and Bridges.’ Lentz ® made a critical 


1 Vernon M. Cady, ‘‘The Estimation of 
Juvenile Incorrigibility,’’ Journal of De- 
linquency. Monograph No. 2. 1923. 

2 A, §. Raubenheimer, ‘‘An Experimental 
Study of Some Behavior Traits of the Po- 
tentially Delinquent Boy,’’ Psychological 
Monographs. No. 6. Vol. 34, 1925. 

8L. Sweet, The Measurement of Personal 
Attitudes in Younger Boys. Y. M. C. A. 
Occasional Studies No. 9. New York: As- 
sociation Press, National Council Y. M. C. 
A., 1929. 

4Carl R. Rogers, Measuring Personality 
Adjustment in Children Nine to Thirteen 
Years of Age. Contributions to Education, 
No. 458. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. 

5 John Slawson, The Delinquent Boy: A 
Socio-Psychological Study. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger, 1926. 

6E. J. Asher, Haven, 8. E., ‘‘ Reactions 
of the State Correctional School and Public 
School Boys to the Questions of an Emo- 
tional Inventory,’’ Journal of Juvenile Re- 
search, 14: 96-106, 1930. 

7J. W. Bridges, E. K. B. Bridges, ‘‘A 
Psychological Study of Juvenile Delin- 
quents by Group Methods,’’ Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs. No. 5, Vol. 1. 1926. 

8T. F. Lentz, Jr., An Eaperimental 


Method for the Discovery and Development 
of Tests of Character. Contributions to 
Education, No. 180. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925. 
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study of several tests designed to dif- 
ferentiate groups in character traits. 
Schwesinger® investigated the rela- 
tion of a knowledge of slang to delin- 
quency among boys, and the extrovert- 
introvert patterns in problem boys as 
observed in a camp were studied by 
Newcomb.’® However, there are no 
studies reported in the literature of 
the characteristics of delinquent Ne- 
gro boys as indicated by the various 
personality tests now available. This 
article, therefore, is a summary re- 
port of an investigation by the au- 
thor * which is probably a first con- 
tribution in the field. 


THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of the study was to 
ascertain the differences in character 
and personality traits between groups 
of delinquent, behavior-problem, and 
non-problem Negro boys. Two is- 
sues were involved: (1) Is it possible 
by a battery of objective measures to 
discover differentiations in person- 
ality trait reactions between Negro 
boys who are considered maladjusted 
by virtue of commitment to a reform 
school and Negro boys who are con- 
sidered ‘‘normal’’ according to pres- 
ent evaluations of the school? (2) 
Is it possible by these same tests to 
discover in behavior-problem cases in 
the public schools personality traits 


9Gladys C. Schwesinger, ‘‘Slang as an 
Indication of Character,’’ Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 10: 245-263, 1926. 

10T, M. Newcomb, The Consistency of 
Certain Ezxtrovert-Introvert Behavior Pat- 
terns in Fifty-one Problem Boys. Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 382. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 

11 Robert P. Daniel, ‘‘A Psychological 
Study of Delinquent and Non-Delinquent 
Negro Boys.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s Dis- 
sertation. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 
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more similar to those indicated by the 
boys at a reform school than to those 
indicated by their non-problem class- 
mates in the public schools? 


Groups STUDIED 


Three groups of Negro Toys were 
used in this investigation: 100 delin- 
quent boys from the State reform 
school in Hanover, Virginia, 80 boys 
in the public schools of Richmond, 
Virginia, who were considered by 
their teachers and principals as 
‘*problem cases,’’ and 120 non-prob- 
lem boys who were classmates of the 
problem boys. 

Since the mental ability of delin- 
quents is generally below that of non- 
delinquents, disparity in responses in 
personality and character tests may 
reflect this difference chiefly. Con- 
sequently an attempt was made to 
secure groups whose mental ages were 
practically the same. The mean and 
standard deviation of the mental ages 
of the delinquent boys were, in years 
and months, 10-4 and 1-7 respec- 
tively ; of the problem, 10-5 and 1-1; 
of the non-problem, 10-7 and 1-2. 
The mean and standard deviation of 
the chronological ages of the delin- 
quent boys were 15-2 and 1-0; of the 
problem, 12-10 and 1-7; and of the 
non-problem, 12-5 and 1-6. The in- 
telligence quotients computed with 
14-0 as the basal age for all above 
that age gave a mean and standard 
deviation for the delinquent boys of 
74.8 and 10.6; for the problem, 86.4 
and 12.9; and for the non-problem, 
93.6 and 14.4. In all three groups 
the boys were predominantly from the 
fifth grade. 


Trests ADMINISTERED 


Seven tests given in units of three 
periods were administered by the 
author to all the groups between No- 
vember 4 and December 4, 1931. The 
tests used were:'* Haggerty Intelli- 
gence Examination, Delta II,1* a meas- 
sure of mental ability; Woodworth- 
Mathews Questionnaire,* a measure 
of neurotic instability; Maller Char- 
acter Sketches,**> Parts I and II ad- 
ministered as separate tests, a com- 
posite of tests measuring several 
aspects of personality, including per- 
sonal adjustment (inferiority feel- 
ing), social adjustment (extrover- 
sion), habit pattern, and neurotic 
tendencies; Sweet Personal Attitudes 
Test for Younger Boys,'* a measure 
of personal attitudes revealing the ex- 
tent. of self-criticism, criticism of 
others, superiority and inferiority 
feelings, and the like; Ethical Judg- 
ment Test,17 a measure of moral 
knowledge and right choices; Maller 
Test of Sports and Hobbies, Form 


12 Vide: Robert P. Daniel, op. cit., or the 
references as indicated for an idea of the 
nature of these tests. 

18 Haggerty Intelligence Examination, 
Delta II. Yonkers: World Book Co. 

14 Ellen Mathews, ‘‘A Study of Emo- 
tional Stability in Children by Means of a 
Questionnaire,’’? Journal of Delinquency, 
8: 1-40, 1923. Test forms obtainable from 
C. H. Stoelting Co., Chicago. 

15 Maller Character Sketches. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

16L. Sweet, op. cit. 

17 Maller Ethical Judgment Test. (Not 
yet available for general use. Address: 
Dr. J. B. Maller, Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.) 
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A-X,* a disguised test of trustworthi- 
ness. 
FINDINGS 


Woodworth-Mathews Questionnaire. 
—In this test, the higher the score the 
more unstable the individual. As 
may be seen from Table I, a reliable 
difference was found between the 
mean of the symptomatic responses of 
the non-problem boys and the means 
of both the problem and delinquent 
boys. 

TABLE I 
SympromatTic ResPoNsES ON MatTHEews TEST 


OF DELINQUENT, PROBLEM AND 
Non-Prosiem Boys 











N D* 
Groups z Range |Mean| o | & 
r : 
diff. 
Delinquent..... 100 | 7-49 | 22.7 | 8.6) 3.32 
Problem....... 80 | 6-46 | 22.6/8.7} 3.02 
Non-Problem...| 12@ | 0-39 | 19.0 |8.0) — 
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urges, and phantasies. The responses 
of the problem group indicate conflict 
with school, abnormal fears, bullying 
reactions, abnormal impulses, and cer- 
tain physical symptoms. The re- 
sponses of the non-problem boys show 
tendencies toward indecision, and not 
feeling well and strong. 

In addition to finding differences 
between the non-problem and the 
other groups of Negro boys, this study 
also found that the median scores for 
not only the delinquent and problem 
boys but for the non-problem Negro 
boys as well were higher for each age 
than the Mathews norms based on 
white boys. This fact raises the ques- 
tion whether the norms are suitable 
for Negro boys. 


TABLE II 


Scores ON MatTuews’ TEST FoR Non-PRoBLEM 
Necro Boys anp Matuews’ Norms 





1 When this formula is used, it is customary 
to consider 3 or more as indicative of complete 
reliability. 

2 The values obtained represent the signifi- 
cance of the difference between the mean of the 
non-problem boys and the mean of the particular 
group concerned. 


An analysis of the responses to the 
specific items revealed that as com- 
pared with the non-problem group a 
larger proportion of the delinquents 
gave unfavorable responses in 58 per 
cent of the items, and a larger pro- 
portion of the problem boys did so in 
66 per cent of the items. The total 
number of items was 74. The symp- 
tomatic responses of the delinquents 
reveal tendencies to unsociable traits, 
conflicts with the home, abnormal 
anger, morbid depression, stealing 

18 Maller Test of Sports and Hobbies. 
New York: Association Press, National 
Council Y. M. C. A. 











Mathews’ Norms |Non-Problem Boys 
C.A. 

Med. Q Med. Q 

16 6.5 3.7 — _ 
15 7.5 4.5 _— _ 
14 8.0 4.0 18.0 8.0 
13 9.0 5.5 18.5 5.0 
12 9.0 4.0 17.0 6.0 
ii 11.0 5.5 19.0 7.5 
10 18.0 8.5 20.0 7.0 
9 o a 18.0 3.0 

















Character Sketches.—A greater dif- 
ference was found between the groups 
on the Character Sketches than on 
the Mathews questionnaire. From 
Table III we see that there was a 
reliable difference between the mean 
score of the non-problem boys and the 
problem and delinquent boys. In the 
Character Sketches, the scores repre- 
sent positive tendencies so that the 
higher scores indicate the more favor- 
able adjustment. 
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TABLE III 


ToTaL Scores IN CHARACTER SKETCHES OF 
DELINQUENT, PROBLEM, AND 
Non-Prosiem Boys 











Num D 

Groups “|Mean| o | @ 

ber diff. 

Delinquent....... 100 97.95 | 28.0] 5.65 
Problem.......... 80 84.9 | 26.5] 9.3 
Non-Problem...... 120 |117.4 |22.3) — 

















The non-problem boys showed more 
favorable responses in those traits re- 
lating to self-control, lack of morbid 
symptoms, and high personal adjust- 
ment. An item analysis revealed a 
tendency for the problem boys to 
respond in the same direction as the 
corresponding deviations of the de- 
linquents. 

Sweet Personal Attitudes Test.— 
A comparison of the responses of the 
problem and non-problem boys on the 
Sweet test revealed no difference be- 
tween them on the four attitude pat- 
terns analyzed, namely, self-criticism, 
criticism of the average boy, superi- 
ority feeling, and inferiority feeling. 
However, the delinquents manifested 
a very critical attitude of the average 
boy and expressed a high superiority 
feeling. 

As judged by the boys in this study 
a stencil representing the ‘‘average 
Negro boy”’ will differ in several items 
from Sweet’s stencil of the ‘‘average 
boy.’’ The non-problem Negro boys 
and the boys of Sweet’s group are 
similar in variability, but differ con- 
siderably in mean scores on the traits 
indicated as self-criticism, criticism 
of the average boy, and superiority 
feeling. Further investigations should 
throw light on the question whether 
these differences between the groups 


are due to differences in the reactions 
of Negro and white boys on the Sweet 
test or whether the data obtained in 
this particular testing situation are 
showing the influence of a selective 
factor in the sample. 

Ethical Judgment.—No reliable dif- 
ferences were found between the 
groups in ethical judgment. The 
influence of intelligence was seen in 
the fact that the mean ethical judg- 
ment score of all three groups in- 
creased with each higher mental age 
level. In failing to find differences in 
ethical judgment between delinquents 
and non-delinquents, this investiga- 
tion seems to agree with the findings 
of other studies. 

Trustworthiness—The groups 
showed quite a contrast in honesty 
tendencies. The delinquents distrib- 
uted themselves in varying degrees 
from one extreme to the other. The 
problem boys revealed a bi-modal dis- 
tribution, tending either to extremely 
high honesty indexes or to extremely 
low indexes. The non-problem boys 
had a high clustering of scores at the 
honesty extreme with the deviations 
from the score of perfect honesty 
showing quite a spread. The mean 
and standard deviation of the delin- 
quents were 33.9 and 33.5 respec- 
tively ; of the problem, 15.0 and 29.5; 
of the non-problem 89.0 and 23.3. 
Perfect honesty in this test is indi- 
cated by a score of 100. 


SYNTHESIS OF FINDINGS 


Regarding the comparison of de- 
linquent, problem, and non-problem 
Negro boys the following statements 
seem to be an accurate synthesis of 
the findings from the data which we 
secured, in the tests which we used, 
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for the particular groups which we 
studied, and under the testing pro- 
cedure which we followed in this in- 
vestigation : 

1. The comparison of the non-prob- 
lem boys with the delinquent boys 
revealed that the greatest difference 
was obtained between them on the 
conduct test of trustworthiness and 
that there was no difference on the 
ethical judgment test. Significant 
differences were found in the Mathews 
Questionnaire, the Character Sketches, 
and the Sweet Test. 

2. The comparison of the non-prob- 
lem boys with the problem boys re- 
vealed that the greatest difference was 
obtained between them on the conduct 
test of trustworthiness and that no 
difference was obtained on the Sweet 
Test. Significant differences were 
feund on the Mathews Questionnaire 
and the Character Sketches. In the 
ethical judgment test, greater differ- 
ence was found between them than 
was found between the non-problem 
and delinquent boys. 

3. Data from the Mathews Ques- 
tionnaire and the Sweet Test raise 
the question of the probable inap- 
plicability of the norms of these tests 
to Negro subjects. 

4. Responses of the delinquents re- 
veal tendencies to unsociable traits, 
conflicts relating to home, abnormal 
anger, morbid depression, stealing 
urges, high superiority feeling, low 
trustworthiness, and inconsistency in 
scores. 

5. Responses of the non-problem 
group show tendencies to indecision, 
self-control, lack of morbidity, high 
personal adjustment in school and 
home, trustworthiness, and high con- 
sistency in scores. 
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6. The problem boys showed a tend- 
ency to respond in the direction of 
the deviations of the delinquents. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Three special conclusions stand out: 
(1) Analyses of the data show that 
delinquents differ from non-delin- 
quents in the things they do and the 
way they feel, chiefly in degree rather 
than in kind; (2) the results indicate 
a value in the use of objective per- 
sonality and character measures in 
the discovery of personality symptoms 
of delinquency tendencies which 
would be the basis of an attendant 
individual diagnosis and adjustment 
procedure by a trained psychologist ; 
and (3) in addition to evaluating the 
concomitancy of various personality 
factors with Negro male juvenile de- 
linquency, the study has indicated the 
applicability of certain personality 
tests in measuring Negro delinquents 
as compared with Negro non-delin- 
quents and at the same time has raised 
the question of the probable inappli- 
cability of the norms of these tests 
to Negro subjects. 

As a first contribution in the field, 
this research may well become a back- 
ground study which would be the 
basis of further investigations in per- 
sonality traits of Negro delinquents, 
such as a comparison of Negro and 
white delinquents, a comparison of 
delinquent Negro girls and boys, and 
a comparison of Negro delinquents 
in Virginia with those in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

The technique of the study has 
been one of giving mathematical de- 
scriptions to personality and character 
traits as identified in, and secured 
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from objective measures. By using a 
battery of tests which have tended to 
indicate personality differences be- 
tween groups, the school may be able 
to ascertain whether the traits of a 
supposedly ‘‘problem’’ pupil are typi- 
cal of delinquency or whether the 
pupil’s reactions are not symptomatic 
of such manifestations. 

_ The school is in an advantageous 
position for the discovery of such 
tendencies since problem cases con- 
tinually emerge in the course of school 
routines and classroom situations. 


The teacher must be alert, however, to 
the individual challenge of each case. 
The proper handling of a ‘‘case of 
discipline’ may rest more largely in 
the sphere of personality adjustment 
than in formalized class management. 
The better we are able to recognize 
the relationship between certain early 
signs of personality and character 
maladjustments and their later con- 
sequences, the more effectively can we 
prevent the development of such tend- 
encies with age, with a resultant fa- 
vorable influence upon social behavior. 








The Intelligence and School Achievement 
of Negro Children 


By MAUDELLE B. BOUSFIELD 


THE PROBLEM 


Much has been said and written 
concerning the mental ability of col- 
ored children, particularly in connec- 
tion with their achievement in school. 
They have been studied and discussed 
in rural sections of the South, in 
urban centers both North and South 
before, during, and shortly after the 
migration of Negroes to Northern 
cities at the time of the World War. 
At that time Northern city schools 
faced the problem of exceedingly 
great over-ageness and retardation be- 
eause of the sudden influx of Negroes 
from rural communities in the South, 
some of whom had never been to 
school and many had attended only 
for a short time. Not only did this 
condition exist, but the schools from 
which they came were poorly equipped, 
irregularly supported, of a much 
shortened school year, and in many 
cases poorly taught, as shown by the 
per capita educational expenditure 
for white and colored children of any 
state in the South. Studies, there- 
fore made in Northern centers during 
this period of adjustment might have 
reached conclusions which would 
place the Negro child in an inferior 
position. After a period of about 
ten years some adjustment to these 
conditions should be expected. 

It is the purpose of this study, then, 
to determine the mental ability of a 


number of colored children, the great 
majority of whom have been in Chi- 
cago for at least three years; to in- 
vestigate some of the environmental 
and economic factors conditioning 
their lives ; to determine their achieve- 
ment in reading and arithmetic either 
because of, or in spite of, their mental 
ability; and finally to determine 
through raw and partial correlations, 
the degree of relationship which exists 
between their mental ability and their 
school achievement in reading and 
arithmetic. 

It is hoped that the results of this 
study will be of value to teachers and 
school officials in Northern centers 
who are teaching and supervising 
large groups of colored children, in 
that these officials may be able to 
interpret pupil performance intelli- 
gently. 


MetuHop oF INVESTIGATION 


In order to determine the mental 
ability of the children three group 
mental tests were used; to determine 
reading and arithmetic achievement, 
accomplishment tests in these subjects 
were given; to investigate environ- 
mental and economic factors affecting 
their school achievement, a question- 
naire was prepared and submitted to 
the children ; finally, results were com- 
pared and correlated. 

Colored children of the Keith ele- 
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mentary school of Chicago from the 
fifth to the eight grade inclusive were 
selected for the study. After elimi- 
nations were made of some children 
who, because of moving during spring 
vacation, failed to receive all of the 
tests and questionnaires, there was a 
final count of two hundred twenty- 
two children who formed the group 
studied. 

The purpose of the questionnaire 
was to determine certain environmen- 
tal and economic conditions of the 
group, especially poverty and home 
mal-adjustment. The questionnaire 
was made up of groups of questions 
which pertained to (1) previous 
school experiences of the children in 
the South; (2) information relative 
to the reading background of the 
child and of his home; (3) work of 
parents, income, home ownership, fre- 
quency of change of residence, owner- 
ship of automobile, radio, victrola, 
telephone, and information as to 
whether the family received aid from 
the United Charities, or from the 
county; (4) information on leisure 
time activities and their preference 
for school subjects; and (5) physical 
efficiency of the family, health habits, 
food and sleep. 

In order to obtain the best possible 
index of mentality and at the same 
time to compare results from different 
types of mental tests, three very dif- 
ferent group mental tests were used, 
namely, the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability, the Pintner 
Non-Language Mental Test, and the 
McCall Multi-Mental Scale. The Otis 
test very largely depends upon read- 
ing ability (as shown by correlations) 
and general school achievement, the 
McCall is designed to measure men- 
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tality through vocabulary relation- 
ships, and the Pintner is entirely non- 
linguistic, being made up of imita- 
tions, picture completions, reversed 
drawings, matching pictures, ete. 

The achievement tests used were the 
New Stanford Arithmetic and the 
New Stanford Reading. Because the 
children had not been subjected to 
many standardized tests it was felt 
advisable to submit the questionnaire 
to them first. For this there was no 
time limit. The children were urged 
to answer all questions truthfully and 
fully. It was explained to them that 
this was not a test, and that their re- 
plies would in no way affect their 
school standing. They were permit- 
ted to ask for interpretations of ques- 
tions. At intervals of about five days 
the standardized tests were adminis- 
tered in the following order: the New 
Standford Reading, the New Stanford 
Arithmetic, the Otis Mental, the Pint- 
ner Mental, and the McCall Multi- 
Mental. It was felt advisable to be- 
gin with the reading test because 
reading was involved in all but one 
of the tests; also to place the non- 
linguistic mental test between the 
mental tests involving language to 
vary the procedure. 

The study had the following limita- 
tions. It was confined to the children 
of one neighborhood in which there 
are not more than three families in 
good or comfortable circumstances, 
and is therefore limited to pupils of 
inferior economic and social status. 
No attempt was made to determine 
any relationship between physical 
growth and mentality or achievement, 
nor were the physical defects of chil- 
dren (those of sight, hearing, teeth, 
tonsils, adenoids) taken into consid- 
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eration, although it is known that 
these defects do affect achievement 
and most probably mentality. An- 
other limitation is found in the matter 
of absenteeism and irregularity of at- 
tendance at school. These two factors 
might well be included in a study of 
school achievement, but had to be 
omitted in a study of this scope. 


RESULTS OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


A tabulation of the answers to the 
first eight questions of the question- 
naire shows that only 18 per cent of 
the children were demoted upon en- 
tering a Chicago school after two or 
more years spent in schools of the 
South. Of those born in the South, 
32.5 per cent were demoted upon 
entering school in Chicago. The ques- 
tion arises as to what percentage of 
the children have been at all affected 
by Southern school experience of any 
length, whether resulting in a demo- 
tion or not. The ages at which these 
children, born in the South, first came 
to Chicago should throw light on this 
question. The data showed that the 
median age at which these children 
had moved to Chicago was 5.6 years. 
This median age is too low to show 
marked effect of school experience in 
the South upon a 32.5 per cent de- 
motion. An explanation for such a 
large per cent of demotion must be 
sought elsewhere. Blame for this 
condition cannot be placed entirely on 
early school experiences in the South. 

In the questionnaire children were 
asked several questions relative to 
residence with their parents or with 
other people. A broken home, for the 
purpose of this study, indicates one 
in which a child resides with either 
parent, but not both, the other parent 


living elsewhere; or one in which the 
child resides with neither parent but 
with other relatives, one or both 
parents still living; or one in which 
the child lives with people entirely 
unrelated to him, one or both parents 
living. A tabulation of the replies to 
this group of questions revealed that 
the appalling number of 45.5 per cent 
of the children came from broken 
homes as herein defined. 

However, even a_ broken home 
might not be a poorly equipped home 
so far as educational facilities are con- 
sidered. In some cases it is conceiv- 
able that the child might be in better 
educational surroundings in a broken 
home than in one furnished by both 
his own parents. Home _ reading 
habits of the child were studied, since 
reading is a tool subject, and since 
reading is necessary to the all-around 
development of the child. It was 
found that 40.7 per cent of the fam- 
ilies read no daily newspaper, 44 per 
cent read no colored weekly paper, 63 
per cent read no magazine, and 58 per 
cent borrowed no books from the pub- 
lie library. Of the 222 children re- 
porting 32 had no books at all at 
home, and 72 had less than ten books 
at home. It was further revealed that 
the 40.7 per cent of the families not 
subscribing to any daily newspaper 
were largely the same families that 
did not subscribe to any weekly news- 
paper or magazine or borrow public 
library books. 

Questions relative to the financial 
status of the family revealed that 80 
per cent of the mothers worked when 
work was to be had; that in 69 fam- 
ilies the combined income from both 
parents was less than twenty dollars 
($20.00) per week; and that 47.6 per 
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TABLE I 
Summary oF Factors DEscRIPTIVE OF THE GROUP OF CHILDREN BY GRADES IN Per Cent Form 
From Homes | Total Family 
Born Demoted| From Help 
Grade in in Broken Lacking Cur- Income Less from 
South (Riko: t Whee rent Reading | Than $20.00 Charity 
— ea Materials per wk. 

SRR py ee eres ey 49% 45% 48% 61% 82% 57% 
Gaia crnarcavetences 51 42 45 55 ry) 50 
| SRURPSIS Former arneetry See: 54 19 36 45 64 46 
ORNS Sesunc ened ieees 51 16 31 38 56 42 
ade see eee Rees 71 35 44 60 74 47 
NE oan ae Giaveceaeten 66 32 49 47 67 54 
OU accacas cseesane es 60 37 46 44 44 26 
cic iota d 5 by duarecoren eis 67 34 65 69 58 48 
go” ere ae 56.7% 32.5% 45.5% 51% 69% 47.6% 























cent of the families received help from 
charitable organizations. Poverty in 
this group has been most keenly felt 
in lack of food, rather than in lack of 
clothing or shelter. As a group these 
children were greatly undernourished, 
as indicated by the school health of- 
ficer and nurse. 

Answers to questions pertaining to 
preference for school subjects indi- 
cated an overwhelming preference for 
arithmetic; more than four times as 
many children preferring that subject 
to reading. These four grades of 
children were taught by six academic 
teachers, only one of whom had spe- 
cially stressed arithmetic during the 
year. 

Eating habits seem very spasmodic 
and irregular. The report shows a 
preponderance of starches and carbo- 
hydrates in their diet, woefully lack- 
ing in fruits, fresh vegetables and 
milk. Only six children reported 
drinking milk at the evening meal. 

Table I presents a summary of va- 
rious factors descriptive of the group 
of children under study. 

The factors set forth in Table I 
show the group as struggling for ex- 
istence. Families broken, homes lack- 


ing inducement and encouragement 
for reading, meagre incomes, depend- 
ence on charity, demotions in school 
and therefore a prolonged school at- 
tendance adding to the burden of an 
already over-burdened family; these 
are the conditions. Certainly these 
children engage in no productive ac- 
tivities on the play level, and attain 
practically no desirable learning as a 
by-product of their experience. 


READING ACHIEVEMENT 


The New Stanford Reading Test 
yields age and grade norms for para- 
graph meaning, word meaning, and 
total reading achievement. In order 
to compare chronological ages with 
age norms for each division of the 
test, chronological age means for each 
grade were found. When comparison 
was made it was found that in every 
grade the mean paragraph-meaning 
age was below the mean chronological 
age in range from 4.7 months in the 
5B grade to 4.58 years in the 8A 
grade. Likewise comparison was made 
between the normal grade placement 
of the children and the mean para- 
graph-meaning grade, which revealed 
every grade below normal grade place- 
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ment. Further examination was made 
of paragraph-meaning by sexes, like- 
wise of word-meaning by sexes, and 
also of total reading achievement of 
the whole group, and by sexes. These 
detailed examinations revealed that 
with the exception of the 5B and the 
7B grades all grades were below nor- 
mal in paragraph-meaning, in word 
meaning and in total reading for 
boys, for girls and for the whole 
group. In each respect the 8A grade 
was farthest below normal, the decline 
being gradual between the 5A and 8B, 
and then sudden from 8B to 8A. In 
other words reading achievement has 
decreased as the children have ad- 
vanced. In paragraph-meaning the 
boys were more advanced than the 
girls except in 8A grade. In word- 
meaning boys were more advanced 
than girls in the fifth and sixth 
grades, but not so far advanced in the 
seventh and eighth grades. Boys were 
more advanced in word-meaning than 
in paragraph-meaning in all grades 
except the 5A, 7B and 7A grades. 
Girls were more advanced in word- 
meaning than in paragraph-meaning 
in all grades except the 5A. 


ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT 


The New Stanford Arithmetic Test 
likewise yields age and grade norms 
in arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic 
computation and total arithmetic 
achievement. As in the study of 
reading, analysis was made of the 
achievement in reasoning, computa- 
tion and total arithmetic, by grade, 
by sex and for the whole unit. 

In the first four semesters repre- 
sented in the study the boys were very 
nearly normal in both reasoning and 
computation. Boys appeared poorest 


in reasoning achievement as compared 
with computation in the 7B grade. 
On the whole they do not show 
marked superiority of either phase of 
arithmetic over the other phase. 
Girls were above normal in the 5A 
grade and nearly normal in the 8B 
grade in computation. In the other 
grades in computation and in all 
grades in reasoning girls were below 
normal. On the whole girls had much 
better achievement scores in compu- 
tation than they had in reasoning. In 
every grade except the 5A grade boys 
had better achievement scores in total 
arithmetic than girls. 

In comparing achievement in read- 
ing with achievement in arithmetic it 
was found that the whole group was 
decidedly more advanced in arith- 
metic than in reading. It should be 
remembered here that 42 per cent pre- 
ferred arithmetic as a school subject 
as compared with a 10 per cent pref- 
erence for reading. 


INTELLIGENCE 


Since any index of mentality in- 
volves age it was felt advisable at this 
point in the study to ascertain per- 
centages of pupils at-age, over-age, 
and under-age both chronologically 
and mentally. It was found that 
chronologically only 23.9 per cent of 
the children were at-age for grade, 
3.1 per cent were under-age and 73 
per cent were over-age for grade ; that 
mentally 22.5 per cent were at-age, 
59.5 per cent were under-age and 18 
per cent over-age for grade. The 
greatest over-ageness chronologically 
and likewise the greatest under-age- 
ness mentally were found in the 8A 
grade, the same grade that tested 
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farthest below normal in both arith- 
metic and reading. 

On the Otis test the middle 50 per 
cent of the scores for each age group 
of a normal distribution falls between 
92 and 108 inclusive, 8 points below 
and above the norm. According to 
the results of this study only one 
group of pupils fell within the range 
from 92 to 108, namely the 6B boys. 
As was to be expected from the pre- 
vious statement relative to chronologi- 
cal over-ageness of the 8A group, that 
group had the lowest mean I.Q., 75. 
The mean for the whole group, 87.15, 
was nearly 5 points below the range 
of the middle 50 per cent of a normal 
distribution, with a standard devia- 
tion of 12.82. If 68 per cent of the 
L.Qs. of the whole group fall between 
74 and 100 as indicated by this stand- 
ard deviation, the deduction follows 
that as a group the intelligence is low. 

The Pintner Non-Language Mental 
Test is entirely different from the Otis 
test. Whereas in the Otis, reading, 
arithmetic, and general school achieve- 
ment function to a large extent, in the 
Pintner there is no reading whatever. 
In the Pintner the pupil is unhamp- 
ered by linguistic difficulties. 

The Pintner is so devised that fifty 
per cent of the normal distribution of 
any age group will obtain scores from 
40 to 59. Thus the span from 92 to 
108 on the Otis corresponds to the 
span from 40 to 59 on the Pintner, 
both including the middle 50 per cent 
of a normal distribution. The results 
of the Pintner test presented an en- 
tirely different picture of the mental- 
ity of the group. If the various 
groups are compared with the norm 
of 50 as a normal mental index, then 
it was found that the boys in 6 out of 
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the 8 classes were above normal men- 
tally and the girls in 2 classes were 
above. The mean index for all the 
boys was 1.4-+ above normality and 
for the girls 1.8 below; and the mean 
for the whole group was only, 3 below 
normal mentality. The standard de- 
viation 13.7 was large, however, due 
to a very wide range from 2 to 83. 
When the standard deviation was con- 
sidered with the mean it was found 
that 68 per cent of the scores fell be- 
tween 36 and 63.4, a difference of 14 
points below normal and 13.4 above. 
This seemed to indicate a very close 
correspondence to the range for the 
middle 50 per cent on a normal dis- 
tribution, and points very definitely 
to a conclusion of normal intelligence 
for the group as measured by this test. 

Differing from both the Otis and 
the Pintner is the MeCall Multi- 
Mental Seale. This test requires vo- 
cabulary knowledge, but does not in- 
volve reading to the extent involved 
in the Otis. On this test the middle 
50 per cent of a normal distribution 
would obtain scores from 43 to 57, 
which range corresponds with 92 to 
108 on the Otis and with 40 to 59 on 
the Pintner. 

Analysis of the results of the Me- 
Call test showed that no class of either 
boys or girls exceeded the norm. 
Four classes yielded means which fell 
below the lower range of the middle 
50 per cent of a normal distribution. 
When the standard deviation 8.3 was 
considered with the mean of the 
group 45.1, it was seen that 68 per 
cent of the scores fell between 36.8 
and 53.5, nearly 14 points below the 
norm and 3.3 points above. This 
would seem to indicate somewhat less 
than normal intelligence for the 
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group, although not nearly so far be- 
low normal as the Otis signified. 

The results of these three intelli- 
gence tests seemed to indicate that if 
the group had been measured by the 
Pintner test alone they would be con- 
sidered as of normal intelligence; if 
they had been measured by the Otis 
test only, they would be considered as 
decidedly below normal in _intelli- 
gence ; and if they had been measured 
by the McCall test they would be ad- 
judged only as somewhat below nor- 
mal but still within the range of the 
middle 50 per cent of a normal dis- 
tribution. The group was constant 
and the time between administering 
the Otis and the Pintner was only 
five days; so that the difference in 
response must be due to the type of 
test. As was stated in the discussion 
of reading, all grades were below nor- 
mal except two and the more ad- 
vaneed grades were farthest below 
normal. Since I.Qs. are dependent 
on chronological age, since the great- 
est over-ageness of the group was 
found in the higher grades, and since 
the lowest achievement in reading was 
found in the higher grades, it is little 
wonder that the poorest records in 
mentality were made on the Otis test. 


CORRELATIONS AND COMPARISONS 


Both simple and partial correla- 
tions were made and are here pre- 
sented in Tables II and III. 

The analysis of Table II brought 
forth a few outstanding facts. The 
Otis Mental correlated high with the 
McCall Mental, and fairly high with 
reading, indicating direct correspond- 
ence between reading on both the Otis 
and the McCall. Correlation between 
Pintner and reading was low, as also 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS ON 222 NEGRO CHILDREN IN 
Graves V To VIII Inctusive 


Correlation Coeffi- 
cient and Prob- 


Tests Correlated able Error 
Otis-Reading......... -5926 +.029 
eI. 6:6. 5:0:0-5010 0:0 —.4939 +.034 
Otis-Pintner.......... -5585 +.031 
Otis-McCall.......... -8142+.015 
Otis-Arithmetic....... -4085 +.038 
Pintner-McCall....... -5066 +.034 
Pintner-Reading...... .3229 +.040 
Pintner-Arithmetic.... .434 +.036 
Pintner-Age.......... —.2977 +.041 
Reading-Age.......... -1313 +.044 
Reading-Arithmetic.... .5834+.030 
Arithmetic-Age........ -266 +.0422 


TABLE III 


CoRRELATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS WITH 
READING AND WITH ARITHMETIC FOR 
222 Necro CHILDREN FROM 
Grapes V to VIII WHan 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE IS 
Hetp Constant 








Correlation _—— 
Tests Correlated With Age Age 
Constant Constant 
Otis-Reading...... -755 +.0192 | .5926+.029 
Otis-Arithmetic. . . .| .6386 +.0268 | .4085 +.038 
Pintner-Reading. ...| .83770+.0389 | .3229 +.040 
Pintner-Arithmetic .| .547 +.0319| .434 +.036 











was correlation between Otis and 
arithmetic and between Pintner and 
arithmetic, indicating little or no cor- 
respondence between intelligence and 
arithmetic, and little or none between 
reading and intelligence as measured 
by the Pintner. The fact that read- 
ing correlated rather high with Otis, 
and rather low with Pintner would 
seem to indicate that the Otis meas- 
ured reading rather than intelligence 
with this group, especially since the 
group measured below normal on the 
Otis and on reading, and normal on 
the Pintner. 
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Both correlations of Otis and Pint- 
ner with age were negative, indicating 
that the older pupils tend to be less 
intelligent. Both reading and arith- 
metic correlated low with age showing 
not much correspondence between 
school achievement and age, the read- 
ing-age correlation being so low as to 
be insignificant and negligible. 

When age was partialled out (Table 
III) and correlations were made be- 
tween Otis-reading, Otis-arithmetic, 
Pintner-reading and Pintner-arith- 
metic, the partial correlations were 
found to be higher than the simple 
ones. Therefore, the conclusion is 
made that correlations between the 
four sets mentioned are not dependent 
on their separate correlations with 
age, but that age is a definite although 
not a powerful factor. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


By far the great majority of the 
children come from homes offering 
little or no educational background 
and inspiration, and struggling for a 
livelihood. Indications of homes lack- 
ing ordinary indices of normal living 
are so scattered over the entire group 
that conclusions as to the relationship 
between mentality, achievement and 
home conditions cannot be drawn with 
any degree of certainty. The fact 
that the 8A class presented the worst 
picture of home environment, and at 
the same time made the poorest show- 
ing on all the tests, is not conclusive 
evidence of a direct relationship, but 
is certainly very strong evidence. On 
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the other hand, other examples are 
shown of a class from poor home sur- 
roundings and doing well on a test; 
for example, the 5A class with 77 per 
cent of its families enjoying incomes 
less than $20.00 a week were advanced 
beyond their grade in reading; the 6A 
class presented better home conditions 
than most classes and yet ranked rela- 
tively low on the Pintner Mental Test. 
These irregularities, then, in compar- 
ing home environment with test re- 
sults point the need for further in- 
vestigation. It is not sufficient simply 
to conclude that home environment 
and economic status do affect mental- 
ity and achievement, but some tech- 
nique should be developed which will 
determine which particular home fac- 
tors affect mentality and achievement 
and to what extent. 

Furthermore, great caution should 
be exercised in attempting to index 
the mentality of any group, and cer- 
tainly of an underprivileged group. 
The fact that three different mental 
tests yielded such widely different re- 
sults should be sufficient evidence that 
great care should be exercised in the 
selection of mental tests. When a 
non-linguistic mental test was used 
the group tested normal, the boys even 
above the mean. Further study of 
mental capacity of Negro children 
using non-linguistic tests should be 
made. Finally, more valid tests for 
mentality should be devised, tests that 
are not only non-linguistic, but which 
do not depend on manners, customs or 
background of the individual. 











The Legal Trend Toward Increased Provisions 
for Negro Education in the United States 


Between 1920 and 1930 


By RUSSELL A. LANE 


INTRODUCTION 


The ten year period between 1920 
and 1930 may well be characterized as 
the capstone of the Negro’s stride to- 
ward increased provisions for educa- 
tion. This trend is seen from the legal 
side only. The writer confines this 
diseussion to the legal trend. 

During this period, first, there were 
more Negro children in school than 
ever before—something around 2,- 
000,000; second, the average length 
of the school year in eighteen South- 
ern states was longer than ever before 
—123 days; third, the several South- 
ern states and a few Northern states 
appropriated more money for the sup- 
port of their separate schools, lower 
and higher, than ever before; and 
fourth, there were more different 
types of schools for Negroes estab- 
lished during this period than in any 
preceding period. All of these things 
were brought about by law. 


TeN YEARS OF LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 

Louisiana?’ established by legisla- 
tive enactment in 1920 the State 
School for Deaf and Blind Negro 
Children. Surely this denoted a 
change of policy in that state when we 
see that even the physically handi- 


1 Acts of Louisiuna (1920), No. 159. 
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capped Negro child was to be edu- 
cated. 

Pennsylvania provided a normal 
school exclusively for Negroes. This 
denoted a change in the educational 
policy of that state. 

In 1921-22 the county funds econ- 
tributed to the work of employing 
supervising industrial teachers in the 
several Southern states took a tre- 
mendous jump. In 1913-14 the total 
sum appropriated for this work was 
$6,225.00 ; in 1918-19, $44,591.83 ; and 
in 1921-22, $114,521.00. This money 
could be issued only upon the sanc- 
tion of some law. 

In 1921, Missouri raised the stand- 
ard of Lincoln Institute in Jefferson 
City, when the General Assembly 
changed by an Act the name of the 
school to Lincoln University. This 
school became an accredited institu- 
tion of higher learning in the state. 
It was subsequently converted into 
the Negro Land-Grant College of Mis- 
souri. 

In 1921, North Carolina continued 
its stress on equal educational oppor- 
tunity for the Negro by taking over 
the National Training School, a pri- 
vate school, and naming it the Dur- 
ham State Normal School. This was 
only one of several normal schools this 
state had provided for the Negro. 
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In 1922, Georgia established The 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 
School for Negroes at Forsyth. It 
was made at that time a branch of 
the University of Georgia. 

In 1922 on, the several states and 
the federal government supporting 
separate educational institutions for 
the Negro began to increase the ap- 
propriations made to these schools. 

Alabama,’ in 1924, began to bestir 
itself in behalf of the Negro’s educa- 
tional opportunity by legally chang- 
ing the status of three normal schools 
for the Negro. They were the Mont- 
gomery Normal School, Tuskegee Nor- 
mal School, and the Normal School 
at Normal, Alabama. The status of 
these schools was changed by law so 
that they became schools giving two 
years training above the high school 
level. In 1925, Texas* passed the 
following law: ‘‘ All available public 
school funds of this state shall be ap- 
propriated in each county for the 
education alike of white and Negro 
children, and impartial provisions 
shall be made for both races.’’ The 
passage of this law certainly indicated 
at least a legal trend. 

In 1925, the School Law of New 
Jersey * read as follows: ‘‘ No child 
between the ages of four and twenty 
years shall be excluded from any pub- 
lie school on account of his or her 
religion, nationality or color.’? An- 
other section in the same law read: 
‘‘ The State Board of Education shall 


2 School Law Bulletin of Alabama 1924, 
Sec. 436-9, p. 148; Sec. 582, p. 197; Sec. 
207, p. 77. 

3 Statutes of Texas (Revised 1925), Art. 
2900; Texas School Law Bulletin (1925), 
Sec. 227, 

4School Law Bulletin of New Jersey 
(1925), See. 190. 


have full management and control of 
the Manual Training and Industrial 
School for Colored Youths at Bor- 
dentown.’’ 

In 1925, North Carolina granted 
Slater Industrial School a new charter 
under the name of Winston-Salem 
Teachers College. The scope of the 
work of the institution was increased 
to four years’ work above the high 
school, and the power was granted to 
the college, under the authority of the 
State Board of Education, to confer 
degrees. 

Texas* followed North Carolina in 
the same year when authority was 
given for the maintenance of a teach- 
ers’ college in each of the three grand 
divisions of the State. The Agricul- 
tural and Industrial State Normal 
College for Negroes was converted 
into a teachers’ college with authority 
to grant the bachelor of science de- 
gree. 

Maryland,® in 1925, established a 
normal school for colored students. 
This state also appropriated the same 
year $19,000 annually from public 
funds for the supervision of colored 
schools. 

‘Florida’ followed these states when 
its state board of education recognized 
the normal, collegiate, and profes- 
sional work done at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College for Negroes 
at Tallahassee. This recognition was 
noted in the acts of the state. 

Additional evidence revealing this 
upward legal trend may be seen in the 
following facts: 





5 Texas General Education Act (1925). 

6 School Law Bulletin of Maryland 
(1925), 6: 3. 

7 Acts of Florida (1925), Chap, 10248, 
See. 1. 
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In 1926, there were twenty-nine 
teacher-training institutions for Negro 
students, located in seventeen South- 
ern states, and Pennsylvania. The 
year before there were only eighteen. 

In 1926, the average length of the 
school year in eighteen Southern states 
was 132 days, a gain of nine days 
since 1924, 

Maryland, in 1926, provided a high 
school education for the Negro pupils 
of Baltimore County when the county 
school board made an arrangement 
whereby those who finished the county 
elementary schools would be trans- 
ferred at county expense to the Fred- 
erick Douglass High School, Balti- 
more, a standard high school in a 
$1,500,000 building. 

In 1927, another type of institution 
for the education of the Negro showed 
a considerable increase—the county 
training schools. These were public 
schools, belonging to the counties as 
part of the regular county system. 
The facts show a steady growth of 
the county training schools relative to 
the number of schools, the number of 
teachers, the number of pupils, the 
amount of the total receipts, and the 
amount of salaries paid from public 
funds. 

In 1927, Maryland * extended the 
school year to 160 actual days for both 
the elementary and high schools for 
Negroes. This was a decided im- 
provement in educational opportuni- 
ties. 

At this time, Minnesota ® continued 
its emphasis upon no separate schools 


8School Law Bulletin of Maryland 
(1927), Chap. 18, Sec. 200, Sec. 203; By- 
Law 24. 

9S8chool Law Bulletin of Minnesota 
(1927), Sec. 177; General Statutes 2998, 
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by passing a law holding members of 
school boards accountable for any ex- 
clusion of persons of color from any 
schools on account of race, color, na- 
tionality or social position. 

Colorado prevented inequality of 
educational opportunities for the Ne- 
gro in a case 2° which decided in 1927 
that separate social functions for the 
black and white races are unconstitu- 
tional. 

North Carolina continued her con- 
structive polices relative to Negro edu- 
cation, headed by a director with eight 
assistants. This division is main- 
tained by the State Department of 
Education. 

Georgia, during this same year, be- 
stirred herself to do more to give the 
Negro better school facilities. The 
state built seventeen modern school 
houses at a cost of $110,930. 

In 1928, Louisiana, under a law," 
established another normal school for 
Negroes which was the State Normal 
and Industrial School for Negro 
Youths at Grambling, Lincoln Parish. 
In the same year this state established 
the State School for Blind Negroes 
out of the General Fund. This in- 
stitution, of course, was established 
by a law.?? 

In 1928 Alabama was engaged in a 
rather constructive educational pro- 
gram of promoting summer schools of 
collegiate rank for Negroes with the 
expressed purpose of raising the quali- 
fications and training of public school 
teachers. 

The year 1929 brought some addi- 


10 Jones et al. v. Newton, 253 Pac. 286. 

11 Senate Bill, No. 227, Act No. 161; 
State Department of Education Bulletin of 
Louisiana (S 1928), No. 137, p. 33. 

12 Tbid., p. 21. 

















tional legal trends: West Virginia 
passed two significant laws that cer- 
tainly gave the Negro a better edu- 
cational opportunity : One ** equalized 
the salaries between Negro and white 
teachers; the other ‘** was the famous 
“State Aid to Certain Students Out- 
side the State.”’ 

Following this Howard University 
secured from Congress legal author- 
ity for appropriations. Congress 
passed an amendment ** to the Act to 
Incorporate Howard University. In 
this same session Congress legally ap- 
propriated over a million and a half 
dollars to improve that institution. 

In the same city, and in the same 
year Miner Normal School (the teacher 
training institution for the training 
of Negro public school teachers in 
Washington, under the control of the 
District Commissioners), became a 
four-year teachers’ college. 

Georgia, in 1929, under its consti- 
tution ?® provided for the establish- 
ment of a college or university for the 
education of persons of color. This 


13 Acts of West Virginia (1929), Sec. 67. 
14 Ibid., See. 1, 

15 Acts of Congress, Sec. 8. 

16 Constitution of Georgia (1929). 
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same state built five more modern 
school houses for Negroes. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The writer has not indicated every 
legal trend for these ten years, but it 
is felt that sufficient facts are in- 
dicated to justify the conclusion that 
this period was noted for its valuable 
legal trends in the direction of in- 
creased provisions for the education 
of Negroes in the United States be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. It was noted 
for the increase in the length of terms 
for Negro schools in 18 states, in the 
yearly increase of federal and state 
appropriations to the public institu- 
tions and a few private institutions, 
in the constant increase of the county 
funds of the several states contributed 
to the work of employing supervising 
industrial teachers for the rural Ne- 
gro schools, in the raising of stand- 
ards in some of the higher schools for 
Negroes, in the work of some of the 
states in providing schools for the 
physically handicapped Negro chil- 
dren, and in the tremendous increase 
in the publie school enrollment of Ne- 
gro children in the Northern and 
Southern states. 





Commercial Education in Negro Colleges 
By V. V. OAK 


INTRODUCTION 


Over a period of seven years, the 
writer has had the opportunity of 
teaching in four of the best Negro col- 
leges. During this time, he was very 
much impressed by the fact that there 
was a definite tendency among admin- 
istrators to follow blindly the curric- 
ula offered by white institutions, ir- 
respective of their suitability to the 
actual needs of the Negro.’ In fact, 
it was noticed that some administra- 
tors even tried to make the curricula 
more rigid, hoping thereby to gain 
recognition for higher scholarship. 
‘In some cases educational programs 
have been so pretentious,’’ observes 
the Bureau of Education in its survey 
of Negro colleges and universities, 
Bulletin No. 7, 1928, ‘‘and their sub- 
stance so thin that an attitude of dis- 
dain has been developed by whites 
and Negroes alike.’’ These findings 
stimulated the writer to further in- 
vestigation in the field of commercial 
education in which he was especially 
interested. He thereupon decided to 
make a survey of the commercial de- 
partments of all Negro institutions of 
higher learning with the view of 
studying the nature and the contents 
of the curricula, the academic stand- 


1‘*Looking over the recent catalogues of 
the leading Negro colleges, I find their 
courses drawn up without much thought 
about the Negro.’’—Carter G. Woodson, 
‘*The Miseducation of the Negro,’’ Crisis, 
40: 267, Ag 1931. 


ing of the teachers and their salaries, 
the types of courses offered, and other 
minor problems incident thereto. 


THE PROCEDURE 


With the aid of catalogues and let- 
ters received in response to a general 
letter sent to all the Negro institutions 
of higher learning, a list was made of 
those institutions which offered more 
than six courses entirely in the field 
of commerce. The total of such in- 
stitutions came to sixteen. Three of 
these did not maintain separate com- 
mercial departments, but offered a 
few advanced courses in commerce 
under the department of social science 
or economics. A fourth one (Atlanta 
University) had discontinued all un- 
dergraduate work, and had definitely 
established itself as a graduate school.? 
It was, therefore, decided to drop 
these four institutions from this sur- 
vey and concentrate attention upon 
the remaining twelve which offered 
courses leading to a degree in com- 
merce. To the heads of the commer- 
cial departments of these institutions 
explanatory letters were sent on No- 
vember 8, 1930, with copies of a care- 
fully prepared questionnaire. Fail- 
ing to get a proper response from nine 
institutions, a follow-up campaign was 
carried on by means of letters, re- 


2 Post-graduate work in business admin- 
istration was offered by this institution, but 
no enrollment was recorded during the year 
1930-31. 
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minders, special deliveries, and tele- 
grams, until the desired information 
was obtained. In one case, fifteen 
letters were sent to different officials 
of the school before a properly filled 
questionnaire was secured. In an- 
other case, a personal visit had to be 
made as all other channels of securing 
the data were exhausted. In a third 
case, repeated appeals did not bring 
any response until eighteen months 
later. 

The names of the twelve institu- 
tions studied are as follows: 


* 1, A. & T. College, Greensboro, N.C. 
2. Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


* 3. Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

4, Hampton N. & A. Institute, Hampton, 
Va. 


5. Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
6. N. C. College for Negroes, Durham, 

N.C. 

. State A. & M. College, Orangesburg, 

N.C. 

. Tennessee A. & I. State Teachers Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 
9. Tuskegee N. & I. Institute, Tuskegee, 
Ala. 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 
West Virginia State College, Institute, 
W.Va. 
12. Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 

The institutions marked with an 
asterisk (*) in the list given above are 
six of the seventeen land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes. However, the ac- 
tual federal aid given to them was 
very small, the states contributing 
nearly eight times as much as the fed- 
eral government. Wilberforce Uni- 
versity is managed and controlled by 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but the Combined Normal 
and Industrial Department of this in- 
stitution is maintained by state ap- 
propriations which are over three 


* 10. 
baa & I 
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times as large as those provided by the 
church. Howard University is sup- 
ported directly by the federal gov- 
ernment, receiving more than half of 
its income from it in 1926-27. It will 
not be wrong, therefore, to say that of 
the twelve institutions under survey, 
nine are mainly supported by funds, 
either state, or federal, or both. It 
is interesting to note that while these 
nine institutions spent an average of 
$297,000 per institution in 1926-27, 
the remaining three institutions (Fisk, 
Hampton, and Tuskegee) spent on the 
average $481,000 per institution dur- 
ing the same period.® 

One institution is located in a state 
with a Negro population of less than 
five per cent, another in a state with 
a Negro population between five and 
ten per cent, three in states with Ne- 
gro populations between ten and 
twenty-five per cent, six in states with 
Negro populations between twenty- 
five and forty per cent, and the last 
one in a state with a Negro population 
of over forty per cent. Tennessee, 
with a population of only 478,000 Ne- 
groes, has two good institutions of- 
fering commercial courses, while Texas 
with a population of 885,000 Negroes, 
Louisiana with a population of 776,- 
000 Negroes, and Mississippi with a 
population of over 1,000,000 Negroes 
have none. 


Types OF CURRICULA OFFERED 


Of the twelve institutions under 
study, eight offered, in addition to a 
four-year curriculum in commerce, a 
two-year curriculum generally called 


3 Adapted from Bureau of Education, 
Negro Colleges and Universities, Bull. No. 7, 
Washington: U. S. Bureau of Education, 
1928. 
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the ‘‘secretarial course’’ in commerce. 
However, there seems to be a definite 
tendency to abolish this course. In 
fact, two of the institutions had defi- 
nitely done so in 1930-31, and two 
others had made plans to do so in the 
near future. Wilberforce University, 
which claims to be the oldest institu- 
tion offering this course (beginning 
in 1895), has decided after some con- 
troversy to continue it. 

The four-year curriculum in com- 
merce leading to a degree is an out- 
growth of the older two-year curric- 
ulum. One of the results of the war 
was to create a greater desire on the 
part of the Negro to secure a larger 
amount of economic freedom. The 
war had stimulated his imagination, 
and as a result he was looking for- 
ward to the achievement in the com- 
ing years of a greater amount of eco- 
nomic success than he had had before. 
There was, therefore, a growing de- 
sire on his part to acquire at least a 
rudimentary knowledge of economic 
and commercial principles. Educators 
soon realized that merely teaching the 
students how to typewrite, or how to 
take dictation was not offering them 
any commercial education that would 
help them to undertake commercial 
enterprises even of the smallest types. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the four- 
year commercial curriculum in Negro 
colleges is hardly a decade old. In 
fact, seven of the twelve institutions 
have opened these departments since 
1928. Howard University was the 
first institution to open a department 
of commerce leading to a degree.* 

Secretarial training, teacher train- 
ing, accounting and general business 


4 This department was started in 1920 but 
closed in 1925 and was reopened in 1927. 
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are the four types of curricula offered 
by these institutions. The last one, 
however, was the most popular cur- 
riculum as evidenced by the fact that 
all except one institution offered it. 
Furthermore, out of the total of 622 
students enrolled in all four-year com- 
mercial courses, as many as 405 were 
taking the general business curric- 
ulum. There were 160 commercial 
students in the junior year and 83 in 
the senior. These figures and others 
throughout this discussion refer to the 
year 1929-30 unless otherwise men- 
tioned. 


THE FAacuuty 


Academic Qualifications —T here 
were thirty-nine full time teachers in 
these twelve institutions engaged in 
teaching commercial subjects, an av- 
erage of three and one-fourth teachers 
per institution. Besides this number, 
seven more were serving part-time, 
and giving two to five hours of serv- 
ice per week, and teaching only one 
subject per quarter or semester. Of 
the thirty-nine teachers, twenty-three 
were men, and sixteen were women. 
Six teachers had no degrees even 
though two of them were directing 
their departments. Of the fifteen who 
had master’s degrees, only twelve were 
in economies or commerce, while the 
other three were in mathematics and 
social science. One had a Ph.D. de- 
gree. The remaining eighteen teach- 
ers had only the bachelor’s degree. 
In most cases it was in the field in 
which they were teaching. Of the 
eleven heads of the commercial de- 
partments (one institution did not 
have anyone at the head of its depart- 
ment), two were women with post- 
graduate degrees in commerce. 
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Looking at the actual distribution 
of teachers in the various institutions, 
one finds that one institution had only 
one teacher, six had two teachers, two 
had three, and one had five. Of the 
remaining two institutions, one had 
six teachers, and the last one (Hamp- 
ton Institute) had nine. 

Teaching Experience.—The average 
teaching experience of the thirty-nine 
teachers (before joining the faculties 
of the above mentioned institutions) 
was two years and six months. If one 
were to leave out the five teachers who 
had the longest previous teaching ex- 
perience, it would be found that the 
average experience of the remaining 
thirty-four teachers was less than a 
year. Twenty-one teachers had no 
previous teaching experience before 
they were employed by their respec- 
tive institutions. Since the salvation 
of the Negro depends upon his eco- 
nomic success, and since commercial 
training will help him, one is inclined 
to believe that in selecting teachers 
for this type of highly specialized and 
rather professional work of college- 
grade, some attention should be given 
to previous experience. There should 
be at least one member in the com- 
mercial department who has had wide 
experience and training in this field. 
The rapid turn-over of the faculty is 
one of the worst features to be found 
in Negro colleges and universities. It 
is obvious that such a condition only 
helps to lower the quality of teaching. 

Age.—The average age of the teach- 
ers was 32.4 years, and the median 
age 30.0. The average age of the 
heads of the departments was 34.8, 
the youngest being 23, and the oldest, 
60. The youngest in the entire teach- 
ing staff of thirty-nine teachers was 
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also 23 and the oldest 60. If we ex- 
clude from this computation the six 
oldest teachers, the average age of the 
remaining thirty-three teachers falls 
to a little below 30. It is obvious that 
the faculty is young and needs ex- 
perienced and mature men and 
women. It is always hard to secure 
the best class of teachers in profes- 
sional or vocational schools; for the 
best ones will generally and quite 
naturally find it more profitable to 
carry on their professions or their 
vocations independently. One way to 
off-set this is to offer better salaries 
to those who are educators in their 
profession, and supplement this by in- 
viting successful business men to give 
lectures to the students and thereby 
show them a little of the practical side 
of business. 

Teaching Load.—The average num- 
ber of hours taught per week by each 
teacher was 17.5, while the modal 
number was 15.0. The two teachers 
who were doing 30 hours a week were 
both women and from the same insti- 
tution. One of them had a salary of 
one hundred dollars a month only. 
The teacher who was carrying only 6 
hours of teaching load had some addi- 
tional duties in the office. More than 
half the teachers did not carry more 
than 18 hours. Excepting, therefore, 
the extreme cases, one might say that 
the teaching load was fairly well dis- 
tributed. 

Salaries—Salary was paid for 
either nine, ten, or twelve months. In 
one case it was paid for eight months 
only. Wherever and whenever the 
teachers were paid for twelve months, 
it generally carried with it the obliga- 
tion of teaching during the summer. 
A teacher who is paid on a nine- 
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month basis for working two semes- 
ters or three quarters, or on a 
twelve-month basis for working two 
semesters (or three quarters) and the 
summer, is at a great disadvantage. 
He has practically no vacation with 
pay unless he teaches also the usual 
ten-week summer session. If he does 
so, he receives three months additional 
salary and thereby enjoys four weeks 
vacation which usually follows every 
summer session. The temptation to 
teach during the summer at the sacri- 
fice of neglecting further graduate 
work is too great, and may account 
for the fact that very few of those 
who received their first degree years 
ago have made any attempts to get 
higher ones. A just distribution of 
the salary-problem would be to pay 
fourteen months for a regular aca- 
demic year’s work and two months for 
the summer work. Even if a teacher 
had finished all his post-graduate 
work, such a basis of distribution 
might induce him to take a vacation 
occasionally during the summer either 
for rest or travel. In the case of the 
thirty-nine teachers under study it 
was found that for two semester’s 
work, two were paid on an eight- 
month basis, twenty on a nine-month 
basis, eleven on a ten-month basis, and 
the remaining six on a twelve-month 
basis. 

Computing the salary on the basis 
of work done for a regular academic 
year (two semesters or three quarters) 
and including the extra allowance, if 
any, for room, board, ete., we find that 
the average annual salary of the 
thirty-nine teachers was $1,883.20, 
while the median salary was $1,700. 
If we exclude the two highest paid 
teachers, receiving an annual salary 
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of $5,000 each for nine month’s actual 
work, the average drops to $1,717.43. 
If we further exclude two more teach- 
ers drawing a salary of $3,000 and 
over, the average for the remaining 
thirty-five teachers is reduced to $1,- 
635.57. The lowest paid teacher re- 
ceived an annual salary of only 
$765.57. Taking the salaries of all 
the sixteen women teachers alone, the 
average was $1,443.75. The average 
annual salary for the twenty-three 
men teachers was $2,188.69. If, how- 
ever, we exclude the four highest paid 
men teachers, the average for the re- 
maining nineteen male teachers falls 
to $1,797.15 only. This is only 
twenty per cent more than the aver- 
age salary of a woman teacher. 


CONTENTS OF THE CURRICULA 


The total number of courses listed 
in all the institutions for the years 
1928 to 1931 was 435. Out of this 
total, only 377 courses were given at 
one time or another during this pe- 
riod. The remaining 58 courses were 
not even given once. 


TABLE I 


Noumser or Courses Listep WHicH WERE 
Not Given 
Period During 
Which Courses List- 
ed But Not Given 


Number of 


Taking specific illustrations, one 
finds that the commercial department 
of one institution which had listed 
thirty-five courses, had not actually 
given more than a dozen courses dur- 
ing the entire period of its existence 
of four years. Another department 
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had not given twelve of the thirty- 
four courses listed from 1927 to 1931. 
A third institution has been offering 
a two-year commercial curriculum for 
a number of years, and yet seven of 
the courses listed for the last five 
years have never been given. 

It is true that in most cases the in- 
stitutions have opened these depart- 
ments since 1927. The listing of a 
larger number of courses than were 
actually given might have been due to 
the sincere intention on the part of 
the administration to offer the courses, 
not given during that year, during 
the following one. There might be 
another motive also, namely, to ad- 
vertise the institution for its liberal 
and extensive curriculum in order to 
secure a larger enrollment. One seri- 
ously doubts the ethics of such a pro- 
cedure which seems to have been 
copied from the current methods of 
advertising used by many industries. 
It is unfortunate to find that this 
trend seems to have been on the in- 
crease during the year 1930-31. In 
the previous year the courses listed 
but not offered were 116, but in this 
year the total went up to 120. The 
writer knows many instances where 
administrators were handicapped be- 
cause of their inability, or because of 
the impossibility of securing a teacher 
properly qualified to teach the sub- 
jects offered. While it is true that 
the number of Negro teachers pre- 
pared to teach such subjects is limited, 
the low salaries offered make it hard 
to secure good teachers. Granting all 
these plausible reasons for not teach- 
ing a course listed, one fails to see any 
justification for padding a catalogue 
for a continuous period of three years 
and more. 
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There is hardly any uniformity as 
to the types of commercial courses re- 
quired for graduation. Principles of 
economics or business, principles of 
accounting, and business law were the 
only three courses uniformly required 
of all commercial students in all the 
institutions under survey. Nine in- 
stitutions also required elementary 
typewriting, business organization, and 
shorthand; seven others required of- 
fice practice; five required salesman- 
ship; and five others required busi- 
ness finance, or business mathematics, 
or money and banking. As one 
studies the commercial curricula of 
different schools one gathers the im- 
pression that the main aim of nine of 
the twelve institutions seems to be to 
turn out efficient secretaries or ac- 
countants. 

Some institutions did not explain 
why a course was thought important 
from a ‘‘monetary point of view.’’ 
The others answered in the following 
manner: ‘‘Courses in accounting, 
typewriting, shorthand, and salesman- 
ship require no capital after the stu- 
dents leave the schools.’’ It was also 
suggested that ‘‘owing to the fact that 
insurance, banking, real estate, and 
retailing are already developed to 
some extent they offer rich opportun- 
ities for further development.’’ A 
few suggested that since the average 
Negro business was too poor for the 
employment of competent clerical 
help, a little knowledge of commercial 
law, accounting, and business corre- 
spondence would help to make the 
smaller business man more efficient. 
One head of a commercial department 
stated, ‘‘I do not think that any one 
course or a few courses can be con- 
sidered important for the Negro busi- 
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ness graduate is usually required or 
expected to be a janitor, secretary, 
salesman, executive, etc. in one, 
Therefore, I believe our job is to pre- 
pare him to fit into such a situation 
efficiently and cheerfully and with the 
idea of improving Negro business 
ultimately.’’ 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 


(1) The present commercial cur- 
ricula in Negro colleges and univer- 
sities seem to have been devised with- 
out definite aims and objectives and 
are not suited, in many cases, to the 
actual needs of the Negro. 

(2) The existing commercial col- 
leges are not located according to the 
needs of the Negro as determined by 
the extent of Negro population. Lou- 
isiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Missis- 
sippi have made no provision for com- 
mercial education of the Negro. 

(3) There is a definite tendency to 
abolish the two-year curriculum in 
commerce. 

(4) The four-year curriculum in 
commerce is not even a decade old. 
Seven of the twelve institutions were 
opened since 1928 and the oldest com- 
mercial department dates as late as 
1920. 

(5) Four types of eurricula—secre- 
tarial training, teachers’ training, 
general business, and accountaney— 
are offered by these institutions. The 
most popular curriculum seems to be 
the genera] business course. 

(6) None of these institutions un- 
der survey offer post-graduate work 
in commerce. 

(7) Hach institution seems to have 
taken care of its graduates in securing 
employment. Where this was not 


done, the graduates were able to find 
employment for themselves. 

(8) Out of the thirty-nine full-time 
teachers, six had no degrees and only 
fifteen had post-graduate courses. 

(9) A high turn-over of teachers 
seems to be a common factor in Negro 
education. 

(10) Except in a few cases, the 
teaching load of the faculty was fairly 
distributed. 

(11) In many eases the salaries of 
teachers were quite inadequate to 
maintain the proper standard of liv- 
ing and the high scholarship which is 
expected of such teachers. 

(12) In some eases, the padding of 
catalogues was quite common and en- 
tirely unwarranted. 

(13) There was no uniformity 
among institutions as to the types of 
commercial courses required for grad- 
uation. 

(14) Principles of Economics or 
Business was the most popular course. 

(15) There was no uniformity as 
to the amount of college credit given 
to such courses as typewriting, short- 
hand, and office practice. It varied 
from ‘‘no college credit hours’’ to as 
much as 51 college credit (quarter) 
hours. 

(16) No attempt to do research 
work in commercial fields has been 
made by any institution except Fisk, 
and, to some extent, West Virginia. 


Recommendations 


(1) All defects shown in the pre- 
ceding section under the heading of 
“*Conclusions’’ should be remedied as 
soon as possible. 

(2) The quality of the present com- 
mercial departments, especially with 
reference to the courses they offer, 
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should be improved. Until this is 
done, further addition of courses or 
opening of commercial departments 
should be strongly discouraged in 
every state which has already made 
some provision for commercial educa- 
tion. In fact, at a meeting last spring 
(1930) at Hampton Institute, at- 
tended by the presidents of leading 
Negro universities, it was decided not 
to include additional commercial 
courses in Negro institutions that 
were represented there, but- to con- 
centrate in building up one such 
school. 

(3) All teachers who are not prop- 
erly qualified to teach commercial sub- 
jects of college-grade should be given 
work of high school grade only. 

(4) A serious attempt should be 
made to secure trained and experi- 
enced men on the faculty. At least 
one of the members of the faculty 
should be interested in research that 
would help Negro business. At first 
this research should be restricted to 
local and state problems only. 


(5) An annual conference of the 
deans of the commercial departments 
and other teachers interested in this 
subject should be held in order to 
develop a definite policy of Negro 
commercial education, to standardize 
certain courses, to determine prereq- 
uisites for admission, and to discuss 
commercial problems facing the Ne- 
gro. As long as the Negro has not 
reached the high economic level now 
occupied by the white, he should 
adopt only such tools as would suit 
his present needs best without being 
sensitive about this procedure. As 
the racial and economic distinctions 
between the two races begin to dis- 
appear, as they are bound to in the 
course of time, and as the Negro im- 
proves his economic condition, the 
phrases ‘‘Negro education’’ and 
‘white education’? will lose their 
meaning. Until then it will be un- 
healthy to try to ‘‘ape’’ Wall Street 
psychology of business. A child can- 
not learn to run before it begins to 
walk. 











The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney and 
Its Relation to Segregation in the North 


By LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


The elevation of the Cheyney Train- 
ing School for Teachers through years 
of strenuous effort to the state teach- 
ers’ college plane is an accomplish- 
ment of public importance to Negroes 
throughout the nation. What is the 
relation of this development to segre- 
gation in the North? This is a very 
natural and proper question. 

Now there can be no clarifying of 
the general situation until Negroes re- 
fuse to be stalemated and mentally 
confused by a word. Segregation is 
always the favorite text for the alarm- 
ists and a ready sword of Damocles 
for all those who seek to make politi- 
eal capital out of Negro institutions. 
It is the stock in trade of all the de- 
featists who advocate a laissez-faire, 
non-progressive policy for colored 
people in general. The escape from 
this mischievous confusion lies in 
keeping a clear distinction between 
worthy enterprise initiated by Ne- 
groes themselves, and all those other 
policies or practices forced upon them 
by government, organizations or in- 
dividuals. The State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Cheyney represents the de- 
velopment from within. It is not an 
institution established by any over- 
tures from the state at any time. It 
is a college which grew under Negro 
hands, and which sought and secured 
state support upon merit. And the 
motivation back of this development 
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has always been the desire to demon- 
strate, in one of the world’s most re- 
markable educational centers, where 
Negroes are allowed to receive all 
sorts of instruction but not to teach 
above the grammar grades, the ca- 
pacity and determination of Negroes 
for self-direction and for functioning 
on the highest intellectual levels. Of 
course, there are those cynical people 
among ourselves, as in all other races, 
who cannot think any success of this 
type is possible without trading with 
the enemy. For such people this 
article is not written. 

From the very beginning Cheyney 
has been devoted specifically and ex- 
clusively to the training of teachers of 
African descent for service to the 
Negro child. It represents initiation 
from within. As a state teachers’ 
college the institution is prohibited 
by law from any kind of segregation 
or discrimination or the exclusion of 
any qualified applicant. Neverthe- 
less, in the nature of things, this state 
teachers’ college will continue to be a 
Negro school in numbers and in pub- 
lic thought. It must offer the stand- 
ard state curriculums; it must give 
every encouragement and hospitable 
welcome to any qualified applicant; 
but its special emphasis will have to 
be upon the needs and opportunities 
presented by its dominant Negro 
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group. What are the advantages and 
the disadvantages ? 

On the one hand, any organization 
of Negroes or any social instrument 
in the service of Negro life is always 
suggesting, to those who will have it 
so, various forms of segregation and 
discrimination. They are always and 
everywhere used as examples and as 
warrants. This remark holds true of 
the Negro church, Negro banking in- 
stitutions, Negro newspapers, and of 
every form of deliberate, social, or- 
ganized endeavor within the race. 
But this is merely to state a universal 
truth from which there is no escape 
anywhere in the world. Cheyney, in 
this particular, is precisely like Lin- 
coln University, Howard University, 
Mercy Hospital or Douglass Hospital 
in the city of Philadelphia. All frank 
and honest people know this, and do 
not allow themselves to be fretted or 
befooled. It must never be forgotten, 
however, that in many instances when 
colored people are referred by white 
people to Negro institutions it is with 
the sincere thought that this reference 
is best for the person concerned. It 
would be wholly mistaken, unwar- 
ranted, and mischievous to assume 
that no white person wishes a Negro 
anything good. There never will come 
a time when white institutions will not 
be referring Negro students to Negro 
institutions. So far as this fact is 
concerned, we can have but two major 
responsibilities. The first of these is 
to strive in every possible way to keep 
open in the white world every door of 
opportunity where a Negro seeks to 
enter. More fundamentally impor- 
tant than this, however, must be our 
endeavor to have our own institutions 
so efficiently developed that whenever 
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our young people come into them they 
shall find not only the equal of what 
they might enjoy elsewhere, but some- 
thing even definitely better suited to 
their needs. The possibility of this 
latter accomplishment many Negroes 
educated in white institutions find it 
difficult to admit. Excellence in their 
view is still synonymous with white. 

On the side of positive advantage, 
and in the direction of these better 
things suggested, our experience at 
Cheyney is that our students testify 
generally to great advantages. 

First, aceording to this testimony, 
is the fact that students in this insti- 
tution have a chance, not often pre- 
sented to any considerable Negro 
group elsewhere in this state, to de- 
velop fully and freely without wither- 
ing socialembarrassment. They know 
that they are wanted and not merely 
tolerated. Here, too, their instructors 
are sympathetically and intelligently 
interested in the social and physical 
background and environment of the 
Negro child, because these men and 
women live the life of Negroes. 

Second, our students bear testimony 
to the inspiration that they have in 
the presence of their own enlightened 
leaders, and in the opportunity to wit- 
ness not only stimulating representa- 
tions of their own great traditions, but 
also the living exemplars of the best 
in current Negro life. They get here 
for the first time, they are constantly 
telling me, the self-respect that comes 
from knowing that their own people 
have made great and enduring con- 
tributions to the progress of the world, 
in literature and art, music, education, 
government, religion, and industry. 

Third, these students see that the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, con- 
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vineed of the quality and the value 
of our Cheyney service, and support- 
ing the institution with liberal rela- 
tive appropriations, is making it pos- 
sible for a group of educated Negro 
men and women to have a center 
where, with great self-possession and 
in a scientific spirit, they may prose- 
cute through the years laboratory 
work in the study of the unsolved 
problems which the contact of races 
always engenders. The race problem 
has been definitely and finally solved 
in no part of the human world. We 
may have reasonable doubt as to 
whether, in the sense in which people 
think of the race problem today, it 
will ever be solved. In Pennsylvania 
for a long time to come, and in all 
border regions like Pennsylvania, the 
race problem will vex the public mind. 
Certainly, questions involving educa- 
tional opportunity for Negro youth 
will be before us. We shall have to 
be prepared to consider the subtle 
forms of discrimination and social 
denial which other minority groups 
the world over will continue to ex- 
perience. Nothing is more futile than 
to expect any codified law to relieve 
us of these problems. Race prejudice 
has always and everywhere circum- 
vented the statutes. The best that we 
can do is to have a center of research, 
experimentation and enlightenment 
that will be incessantly at work on the 
problems which we must face. Such 
a center it is the privilege of Cheyney 
to be. Here we frequently gather to- 
gether the honest and the wise of both 
races for deliberation, judgment, and 
a reasoned appeal to enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. Here is a watch-tower 


from which we may tell not only what 
o’clock it is at night, but from which 
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we may also be permitted to proclaim 
the dawning of a better day. 

It has already been our great privi- 
lege to have inaugurated here an 
organization of teachers of colored 
children throughout the state for con- 
centrated study of the problems af- 
fecting the education of the colored 
child. We have here a community 
league whose purpose it is to bring in 
regularly the best thought of our 
white and colored citizens on the pos- 
sibility of better understanding and 
more effective cooperation between 
the two groups. We have had the 
honor of initiating here the Pennsyl- 
vania State Negro Council for free 
and candid study of all the privileges 
and dangers of the colored man’s 
footing in the commonwealth. The 
council membership includes many 
shades of opinion, conservative, mid- 
dle-ground and radical, and many 
personalities and ages. Finally, we 
have made some beginnings in mag- 
nifying the artistic and creative 
powers of our people. In short, 
Cheyney has already proved its worth 
as an active laboratory, making no 
pretence at solving in any foreseen 
time the race problem, but working 
intelligently and constructively in a 
cause to the service of which all of 
our lives will be inadequate. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to say 
that I have little doubt that, more and 
more, pioneering and liberal minds 
from other races will be coming here 
to observe methods and to gather in- 
formation as a basis for a wider ap- 
preciation of Negro life and history 
in America and elsewhere. Already 
this school is frequently used as a ref- 
erence center, and we think we see a 
brightening opportunity in the days 
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ahead. All honest citizens are in- 
vited to give to every phase of the 
work the most searching examination. 
We desire to ascertain whether any of 
our ground is untenable, or whether 
there may not be here an institution 
worthy of ungrudging support not 
only by the group which it immedi- 
ately serves, but by intelligence every- 
where. If there is any other way to 
build up self-respect and self-reliance 
within any race, or to set up bulwarks 
against that vicious type of enforced 
segregation which all decent people 
everywhere resent and combat, it has 
not yet been revealed to mankind. 
A state teachers college today dif- 
fers widely from the old-line liberal 
arts college in that all of its courses, 
disciplines, services and agencies are 
focussed upon the training of the 
child. Those who think of a present- 
day state teachers college in terms of 
the old two-year normal school will be 
entirely unprepared for what they will 
actually find when they come here. 
There has been a wonderful enrich- 
ment and general reorganization 
within ten years. These institutions 
are now as broadly cultural as they 
are definite in their vocational objec- 
tive. If in these days of depression 
anyone thinks that there are too many 
teachers unemployed, it must be re- 
membered that there are also too 
many cooks, masons, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, and .artisans of every other 
kind and degree of training. More- 
over, the latest study conducted by 
the Bureau of Education in Washing- 
ton reveals that, while there is a 
surplus of teachers throughout the 
nation, there is not a surplus of thor- 
oughly qualified teachers. This find- 
ing is especially applicable to Negro 
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teachers. Furthermore, we are sup- 
ported by the highest social wisdom 
in the view that even if its graduates 
should not actually enter the teaching 
service at all, yet this college would be 
of great value to all the major inter- 
ests of the commonwealth in giving to 
the selected men and women assem- 
bled here, the kind of education which 
will enable them to be effective guides 
for their children in worthy homes, 
and exemplars of the best life of the 
American citizen. 

The one note sounded against this 
thesis, chiefly by those who never take 
time to examine either this work or 
their own statements, is invariably a 
note of fear that the state may under- 
take a program to keep Negroes out 
of the white teachers colleges, or even 
a state-wide segregated system. It is 
a fear often well founded in Negro 
life. But in this state the law against 
any kind of legal segregation in the 
public schools is clear and adequate. 
And if we develop here a kind of de- 
featist philosophy, especially deplor- 
able in young Negroes of good men- 
tality and promise, founded on this 
fear of possible perversions, we would 
stagnate, set up no fine initiatives of 
our own, lose the large material and 
spiritual helps afforded by govern- 
ment, create no positions wherein our 
best minds might function, and 
merely wait for the coming of the 
millenium without effort on our part. 
Negroes working necessarily in what 
are called segregated institutions in 
the North spend themselves too often 
in self-defense, in futile debates or in 
idle do-nothing attitudes, instead of 
moving triumphantly down upon the 
vast opportunities spread before them. 
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But we are slowly, painfully learning 
the folly of this mistaken course. The 
facts with regard to this fear of a 
state perversion at Cheyney are, up 
to this moment, incontrovertible and 
final. What are these facts? 

First of all, state support at Chey- 
ney, during a whole decade, has had 
no deterring effect upon the attend- 
ance of Negro students in the other 
teachers’ colleges. There are more 
Negroes attending these other colleges 
now than ever before. The School 
Code in Pennsylvania, as already sug- 
gested, is a guarantee of the open 
door, in spite of the special problems 
that will always be arising in indi- 
vidual schools and communities. Sec- 
ondly, it is significant that every 
Negro institution in Pennsylvania 
eligible for state aid is making a des- 
perate effort to secure it, an effort in 
which I think they are wholly justi- 
fied. Those who do not succeed ex- 
press themselves bitterly over the fail- 
ure of their overtures, and often, I 
think, with reason. Thirdly, we have 
no example of state foundations for 
Negroes in the North which have been 
inimical to the best interests of the 
race. The State Department at Wil- 
berforce University in Ohio, for in- 
stance, is a well-managed field of high 
service to race development. The 
State School at Bordentown, New 
Jersey, is a bright and grateful ex- 
ample of Negro leadership and ac- 
complishment not trammeled, but lib- 
erated and inspired by state support. 
Even in the South, for that matter, 
no research has yet revealed any fact 
to support the denial of profit to the 
whole cause of Negro education by 
the state establishments, or by the 
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generous federal grants to Howard 
University in Washington. 

I must say something more deeply 
important still. It is that Negroes 
who have any right to speak about the 
great business of education should be. 
the last to call in question the good 
faith of the state. Our duty aad 
privilege it is to teach and to ex- 
emplify an abiding faith in the wide 
bounty of our democratic institutions. 
By these alone we have gone forward 
amazingly in spite of all the inevitable 
hindrances, and by these same insti- 
tutions we must continue to advance, 
if we keep alive a watchful intelli- 
gence and strong hearts. And Ne- 
groes must be the last to protest 
against the granting of money from 
the public coffers for their own prog- 
ress. That money, so far as it is 
clearly devoted to our larger spiritual 
emancipation, is at best but a tardy 
partial payment of a public debt long 
since due to a people publicly brutal- 
ized and exploited for centuries. 
There is at this time perhaps no teach- 
ing task of greater importance to the 
next generation than that of revealing 
clearly to our students not only the 
rights but also the obligations con- 
ferred upon American citizens by the 
government. Faith in this govern- 
ment, in spite of treachery and de- 
faulting representatives here and 
there, is, in my present view, a sine 
qua non not only of racial welfare, 
but of all major social progress. 

A word must be said about the 
Board of State Teachers College Presi- 
dents of which I have now the honor 
to be the fourteenth and latest mem- 
ber. It is to this board, with the su- 
perintendent of public instruction as 
its guiding officer, that the law in 
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Pennsylvania commits the complete 
control of all these teacher-training 
institutions both in curriculum-mak- 
ing and in general policy. Nowhere 
in America can any group of profes- 
sional men be found who could sur- 
pass my present colleagues on this 
board in executive ability, experience, 
knowledge of affairs, scholarship, 
breadth of culture, devotion to the 
work, or in a fine sensitivity to all the 
principles of fair play. I have never 
made a suggestion to any of these 
gentlemen that has not been carefully 
and respectfully considered, and I 
have never sought at their hands any 
reasonable help that has not been 
promptly granted. Not one would 
tolerate any known injustice to a Ne- 
gro student in his college. They un- 
derstand the social embarrassments of 
that student and they are fully aware 
of the besetments of Negro life. My 
own representative position among 
these experts is one of dignity, public 
importance and inescapable personal 
responsibility. In the midst of such 
counselors the Negroes of Pennsyl- 
vania have at Cheyney a tremendous 
opportunity. 

Recently a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania asked the mem- 
bers of a class in which there were 
several Negro students whether they 
would be willing to have a Negro in- 
structor, provided that instructor met 
all the qualifications. The answer 
was emphatically in the negative. 
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Another class in the study of race 
relations was examined at the end of 
a year to discover the degree in which 
the members of that class had modi- 
fied their views favorably toward the 
Negro. There had been no appre- 
ciably favorable change. Efforts at 
the university to provide teaching op- 
portunities in the high schools of 
Philadelphia for university Negro stu- 
dents needing high school practice 
experience have failed. A veteran at 
Harvard despairs of the coming of 
any time in the calculable future 
when that university would welcome 
even our DuBois as a full professor. 
In each case race prejudice is ad- 
mitted to be the sole, sufficient ex- 
planation. Similar instances through- 
out the North could be multiplied in- 
definitely. The Negro in such a set- 
ting has only two ways out. He must 
keep striving and never give up hope 
of going through the very doors now 
closed against him. But, if he suc- 
ceeds, he must, right in the midst of 
these denials, precisely as the Jew 
does, stand firmly against every at- 
tempt at enforced segregation while 
making vigorous use of his own legi- 
timate institutions, whether school, 
hospital, newspaper, church or bank, 
in building up a great body of in- 
telligence, and a functioning and ar- 
ticulate leadership that will in time 
shame down the barriers and let our 
people go. This is the need which 
Cheyney serves. 








The Origin, Development and Present Status 
of Public Secondary Education for 
Negroes in Kentucky 


By MYRTLE R. PHILLIPS 


Pusiic SECONDARY EpuUCcATION PRIOR 
To 1908 


A full appreciation and interpreta- 
tion of the development of public sec- 
ondary education for Negroes in Ken- 
tucky necessarily depends upon an 
understanding of the status of public 
secondary education in the state as a 
whole. Therefore, a statement de- 
seribing the status of public second- 
ary education in the state prior to 
1908 is pertinent as a point of de- 
parture. 

A careful reading of the biennial 
reports of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction points to the conclu- 
sion that public secondary school op- 
portunities in the state of Kentucky 
as a whole were in the first stages of 
development by 1908. There were 
less than 50 public high schools in 
the state prior to this date. These 
schools were small in size, enrolling 
in the aggregate approximately less 
than 5,000 pupils out of a potential 
high school group (ages 15-19) 
which, in 1910, numbered 483,208? 
pupils. The fact that the majority 
of these schools were located in the 
cities, lends support to the conclusion 
that the counties were practically 
without high schools, except insofar 


1 Population, Abstract of Thirteenth Cen- 
sus of the United States, p. 134. 


as private schools were to be found. 
However, these private schools were 
few in number, and the courses of- 
fered by them did not extend beyond 
the eighth and ninth grades. In fact, 
according to Superintendent Rhoads *: 
‘‘They confined their efforts to pre- 
paring applicants for teachers’ ex- 
aminations.’’ 

Available data indicate that public 
secondary school opportunities were 
not provided generally for Negro 
‘*pupil-children’’ prior to 1908. In 
the main, the factors presented to ac- 
count for the lack of development of 
the public secondary opportunities in 
the state generally, namely, lack of 
funds, lack of expert supervision, and 
absence of a well-developed system 
of elementary schools, explain the 
slow development of public secondary 
school opportunities for Negroes as 
well as for whites. But the Negroes 
were handicapped to a greater extent 
than the whites. 

There is no single factor, perhaps, 
that contributed more to the slow de- 
velopment of public secondary school 
opportunities for Negroes prior to 
1908 than the lack of funds. Up to 
1882, the funds for the support of Ne- 
gro schools came from the taxes levied 


2 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 1925, p. 34. 
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on Negroes. The law of 1874°* pro- 
vided that the annual revenue tax of 
twenty-five cents; twenty-five cents, 
in addition, on each one hundred dol- 
lars of taxable property belonging to 
Negroes ; a capitation tax of one dollar 
on each male Negro above twenty-one 
years of age; and all taxes on dogs, 
deeds, suits, fines, penalties, and for- 
feitures involving Negroes should be 
set aside for the support of their 
schools. The failure of this law to 
operate effectively was due largely to 
the fact that Negroes owned very little 
property. 

The law of 1882 improved the situa- 
tion by equalizing the state per capita 
tax. A comparison of the available 
funds for school purposes for the 
years 1882 and 1883 shows clearly the 
effectiveness of the law of 1882. In 
1882 the state per capita tax for Ne- 
groes was fifty cents, and the total 
amount appropriated for the benefit 
of Negro schools was $41,067. The 
corresponding figures for 1883 were 
$1.30 and $118,533.32, respectively. 
In spite of the fact that increased 
funds were available, educational op- 
portunities failed to develop as rap- 
idly as was expected, because the law 
of 1882 made no provision for the 
building and the repair of school- 
houses, for equipping school-houses, or 
for the purchasing of other facilities. 

The epistolary reports of county 
superintendents indicate that educa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes were 
retarded, because Negroes were too 
poor to build, repair, or equip school- 
houses. The one other source through 
which additional funds could be se- 
cured for the support of publie schools 
was local taxation. But local taxa- 


3 Laws of Kentucky, 1873-74, chap. 521. 
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tion was not provided for until the 
enactment of the County School Dis- 
trict Law of 1908. 

The number of pupils enrolled in, 
and graduating from, the elementary 
schools constituted another factor that 
probably explains the lack of public 
secondary school opportunities for 
Negroes before 1908. Only one-half 
of the 95,604 Negro children of school 
age were in average daily attendance 
at school in 1908, and the great ma- 
jority of these were enrolled in the 
elementary schools. Only 2 per cent 
of the total enrolment had reached 
the eighth grade, and only 22 per cent 
or less than one-fourth were enrolled 
in the last four grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The significance of the foregoing 
situation becomes apparent if it is 
kept in mind that the public high 
school must necessarily look to the 
elementary school for the main source 
of its school enrolment. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the small enrolment 
and attendance of elementary school 
pupils would operate directly to re- 
tard the development of secondary 
schools. 

There are other factors that con- 
tributed to the slow development of 
public secondary education for Ne- 
groes prior to 1908. However, the 
influences just discussed are the most 
significant. The next point of con- 
cern is the development of public sec- 
ondary education for Negroes after 
1908. 


Pusuic SEcOoNDARY ScHooL OPppor- 
TUNITIES FOR NEGROES sINcE 1908 


Beginning with 1908, one notes a 
change in the attitude of the public 
regarding public secondary education, 
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It might well be reiterated for em- 
phasis that the year 1908 marked the 
beginning of public high school devel- 
opment in the state of Kentucky. 
Legislative enactments and _ philan- 
thropie activities since 1908 substan- 
tiate this observation. 

The first attempt of the Legislature 
to provide high school opportunities 
for all the children of the state came 
through the enactment of the County 
School District Law of 1908, which 
provided, among other things, for the 
establishment of a county high school 
in each county not later than two years 
after the passage of the law. While 
this law nowhere definitely stated that 
the county board of education must 
organize high schools for Negro chil- 
dren, it is logical to assume that it 
would be a distinct advantage to Ne- 
groes, since the State Common School 
Law definitely specified that no dis- 
tinction be made between the oppor- 
tunities offered white and Negro chil- 
dren, except in the single fact that 
the instruction must be conducted in 
separate institutions. 

The most important provision of 
the County School District Law was 
found in that section providing for 
compulsory local taxation. The law 
stipulated that the money was to be 
used in building, equipping, and re- 
pairing school-houses.® 

The most significant part of this 
law for Negroes was section 8, which 
made it possible for those counties in 
which there was an insufficient num- 
ber of elementary school graduates to 
warrant the establishment of a high 
school, or in which the establishment 
of a high school was not feasible for 


4 Laws of Kentucky, 1908, chap. 56. 
5 Laws of Kentucky, 1908, chap. 56, sec. 9. 
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some other reason, to contract with 
some already existing high school for 
high school opportunities for such of 
its school population as were ready 
for high sehool. This provision was 
of particular significance, since in the 
majority of counties the number of 
Negro children who would be ready 
for high school during any one year 
would be small, due to the fact that 
very few Negroes attended school be- 
yond the sixth grade. 

A second law enacted in 1908 that 
contributed to the development of 
public secondary schools was the 
Compulsory Attendance Law.® This 
law was enacted for the benefit of 
cities of the first four classes—popula- 
tion being the basis for classification. 
The law made it mandatory that all 
children, ages 7 to 14, attend school 
each year for a full term of five 
months, unless they were either phys- 
ically or mentally incapacitated, or 
had already acquired the common 
school branches required by law. The 
law further provided that a truant 
officer for each 10,000 children enum- 
erated in the school census should be 
appointed.’ The significance of this 
provision becomes apparent when it is 
realized that less than 32 per cent of 
the Negro children were attending 
school regularly in the cities of Ken- 
tucky in 1908. 

The reader should understand that 
this law applied only to cities of the 
first four classes. The counties were 
still without compulsory school attend- 
ance in spite of the fact that the Leg- 
islature made a feeble attempt to pro- 
vide for it in 1896. The Compulsory 


6 School Laws of Kentucky, 1908, sec. 172. 
7 Ibid., 1908, see. 177. 
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Attendance Law of 1896® was inef- 
fective in operation, because (1) it 
provided for too many exceptions (2) 
it limited compulsory attendance to 
eight consecutive weeks, and (3) it 
failed to provide for the enforcement 
of the law. Hence, it might be said 
that compulsory school attendance 
was not provided for all the children 
of the state until 1920. 

The Compulsory Attendance Law 
of 1920 ® made it mandatory that each 
county board of education of the sev- 
eral counties appoint an attendance 
officer whose duty it would be to en- 
force the attendance law. The law 
required that each child, whether in 
the county or the city, must attend 
school for the full term of seven 
months, until he is 16 years old, pro- 
vided he had not completed the eighth 
grade before that age, and provided 
that he was not mentally or physically 
incapacitated. The significance of 
this law for the development of public 
secondary education for Negroes can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Since the 
high school must depend directly on 
the elementary schools for its source 
of enrolment, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that any factor that tended to 
increase the elementary school enrol- 
ment and to influence pupils to re- 
main in school longer would likewise 
contribute to the growth of the sec- 
ondary schools. 

In addition to the legislation al- 
ready discussed, several laws were en- 
acted for the specifie purpose of im- 
proving instruction in the schools. 
Some of these laws contributed di- 
rectly to the development of second- 
ary schools for Negroes. In 1914, the 


8 Laws of Kentucky, 1896, chap. 36. 
® Ibid., 1920, chap. 43. 
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General Assembly enacted a law em- 
powering the State Board of Educa- 
tion ‘‘to fix the standards of qualifi- 
cations for teachers who teach in the 
public high schools of the state.’’?° 

In 1926,11 a law was enacted pro- 
viding that all teachers’ certificates 
be issued by the state board of exam- 
iners except those issued by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and the Board of 
Regents of the four State Normal 
Schools. This law was of special sig- 
nificance to the development of 
schools for Negroes, since a greater 
uniformity in the preparation of 
teachers was assured. 

In 1924,}* a law was enacted pro- 
viding for a complete reorganization 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, providing for Divisions of High 
School Supervision, and Negro Edu- 
cation. This meant that schools for 
Negroes should now be more closely 
supervised and that their needs would 
be brought more directly before the 
State school officials. 

On the assumption that the salaries 
of teachers indicate, within limits, the 
quality of educational service that is 
likely to be secured, the Legislature 
enacted a series of laws designed to 
make the teachers’ salaries more at- 
tractive. In 1912, a law was passed 
which provided that no school in any 
county should be taught for a term 
less than six months, and that no 
teacher of the sub-districts be paid 
a monthly salary less than $35 nor 
more than $70, except high school 
teachers. It further provided that 
salaries be paid on the basis of quali- 


10 School Laws of Kentucky, 1914, see. 


84a. 
11 Laws of Kentucky, 1926, chap. 86. 


12 Laws of Kentucky, 1924, chap. 58. 
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fication, experience, and the per cent 
of pupils in attendance. 

In 1920, a County Teacher’s Salary 
Law was passed to the effect that no 
county school teacher should receive 
a salary of less than $75 per month."* 
In 1930,4 a law was enacted appropri- 
ating $1,250,000 out of the general 
fund to be used for a Teachers’ 
Equalization Fund. Section 4 of this 
law provided that each teacher in the 
county schools should be guaranteed 
a minimum monthly salary of $75.*° 
This means that (1) the holding 
power of the elementary schools 
should be greatly increased (2) the 
rural schools for Negroes should be 
more efficiently taught, and (3) the 
opportunity for the growth of the 
secondary schools for Negroes should 
be enhanced. 

Of the philanthropic agencies, the 
John F. Slater Fund has been the 
most active in the development of 
publie secondary schools for Negroes. 
It appropriates funds for the promo- 
tion of county training schools in 
counties that do not have accredited 
high schools for Negro pupils. Aid is 
given to only one Negro high school 
in a given county. The first county 
training school for Negro teachers was 
established in Bourbon County at 
Little Rock, and was the first school 
of its kind to be established in the 
State of Kentucky. In 1925, there 
were 15 county training schools for 
Negroes in Kentucky. There were 
230 pupils enrolled in the high school 
departments and 2,020 pupils enrolled 
in the elementary school. The amount 
paid teachers was $53,344; the total 


13 School Laws of Kentucky, 1920, chap. 
54. 

14 Laws of Kentucky, 1930, chap. 36. 
15 Laws of Kentucky, 1930, sec. 4. 








value of property was $50,415; and 
the total amount expended for equip- 
ment was $7,039.°° These figures in- 
dicate the importance of these county 
training schools in the development of 
secondary school opportunities for Ne- 
groes in the rural sections. Cer- 
tainly, they offered an opportunity 
for high school education that other- 
wise would not have been provided. 

A summary of the factors that con- 
tributed to the growth of public sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes might 
prove helpful at this point. The most 
important factors are: (1) the County 
School District Law of 1908, which 
provided for compulsory local taxa- 
tion, the establishment of county high 
schools, and contractual relationships 
with existing high schools; (2) the 
Compulsory Attendance Law of 1908, 
which compelled children ages 7 to 14 
in the cities of the first four classes 
to attend school five months out of 
each year, and which provided for the 
employment of a truant officer; (3) 
the Compulsory Attendance Law of 
1920, which provided, first, for com- 
pulsory attendance for all children 
of the state for seven months each 
year until the age of 16 was attained ; 
and, second, for the employment of a 
truant officer; (4) a law enacted in 
1914, which gave the State Board of 
Education authority to fix the stand- 
ards of qualifications for teachers in 
public high schools of the state; (5) 
the law of 1925, which placed the 
power of certification of teachers in 
the hands of the State Board of Edu- 
cation; (6) the law of 1924, which 
provided for a complete reorganiza- | 
tion of the State Department of Edu- 





16 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Kentucky, 1926- 
27, p. 40. 
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cation, including Divisions of High 
School Supervision, and Negro Edu- 
cation; (7) the law of 1912, which ex- 
tended the school term to six months 
and set the minimum county teacher’s 
salary at $35, and the maximum at 
$70; and made experience, and aca- 
demie and professional qualification 
the basis of the salary scale; (8) the 
County Teachers’ Salary Law of 
1920, which guaranteed a minimum 
monthly salary of $75 to each county 
teacher; (9) the law of 1930, which 
provided for the establishment of a 
Teachers’ Equalization Fund, de- 
signed to enable each county board 
of education to employ its teachers for 
a minimum term of seven months and 
to pay its teachers a minimum salary 
of $75 per month; and, finally, the 
John F. Slater Fund, which appropri- 
ated funds for the establishment of 
county training schools for Negroes, 
thus supplying high school opportuni- 
ties that otherwise would not have 
been provided. 

The foregoing discussion is an ac- 
count of the influences, direct and in- 
direct—or legislative enactments and 
philanthropic activities—that have 
operated to promote the development 
of public secondary schools for Ne- 
groes since 1908. The next question 
is: what actual progress was made in 
the development of public secondary 
schools for Negroes as a result of these 
contributory factors, and what is the 
present status of public secondary 
schools for Negroes in Kentucky? 


THE GROWTH AND PRESENT STATUS OF 
Necro HigH ScHoois In County 
AND City 


The data relative to the develop- 
ment of high schools for Negroes are 
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not available in detail before July 1, 
1917. However, extracts from the re- 
ports of the State High School Super- 
visor for the year 1912-13 reveal 


something of the status of the devel- 
opment of high schools for Negro 
‘*pupil-children’’ up to this time. 


Superintendent Hamlett said in part: 

Twenty-eight cities operating under spe- 
cial charter privileges maintain high schools 
for colored children in connection with their 
school system. These schools, of course, 
have separate organizations and a separate 
management. A few of the smaller city 
colored schools are maintained under sep- 
arate organizations. Some of these main- 
tain high school departments. The counties 
have not as yet organized county colored 
high schools except in three instances, and 
these by contract. Whenever colored pupils 
residing in the country are eligible for, and 
desire, high school opportunities, the County 
Board of Education usually pays their tui- 
tion at the nearest colored high school, but 
sometimes the nearest colored high school is 
in an adjoining county. ... The policy of 
the County Boards of Education at present 
to pay tuition of such colored children as are 
ready for high school instruction, in the most 
convenient high schools, will not only con- 
tinue for the next few years, but is prob- 
ably the best way to handle that question at 
present.17 


In 1918, there were two high schools 
reported established for Negroes, one 
in Hopkinsville, and one in Cynthi- 
ana. These high schools were ap- 
proved as second class and third class, 
respectively. The school at Hopkins- 
ville was a three-year school; the 
school year was 36 weeks in length; 
recitation periods were 40 minutes; 
there were two full-time teachers; the 
total enrolment was 48 pupils dis- 
tributed as follows: first year, 21; 


17 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Kentucky, 1912-13, 
p. 363. 
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second year, 13; and third year, 14. 
Such was the status of high school op- 
portunities for Negro ‘‘pupil-chil- 
dren’’ in 1913. From these small be- 
ginnings the high schools have con- 
tinued to develop until at the present 
time a much improved secondary 
school system is provided for Negro 
‘*pupil-children.’’ 

The next point of concern, then, is 
an analysis of the present conditions 
of high school opportunities for 
Negro ‘‘pupil-children.’’ The impor- 
tant factors to be studied are: the 
number of high schools, the classifica- 
tion of the high school, enrolment, 
teaching staff, equipment, and value 
of buildings and grounds. 

The number of high schools. Table 
I shows the growth in the number 
and enrolment of high schools from 
1915-29. The number of high 
schools for Negro pupils more than 
doubled during this period and the 
high school enrolment increased 275 
per cent. This increase was not con- 
fined to city schools alone. The data 
show that the number of county high 
schools increased 50 per cent during 
this period. In 1929 there were 40 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND ENROLMENT OF Necro HIGH 
ScHoots By Years, 1915-29 











Number of 
School Year High Schools Enrolment 
1915-1916........ 26 1054 
1916-1917........ 32 1225 
1917-1918........ 34 1209 
1918-1919........ 30 1218 
31010-1000; ......... 28 1446 
1922-1923........ 56 2373 
1923-1924........ 51 2586 
1924-1925........ 50 2952 
1925-1926........ 57 1929 
1926-1927........ 55 2664 
1927-1928........ 64 3516 
1928-1929........ 73 4083 
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city, 31 county, and 2 state high 
schools for Negroes. 

In spite of the apparently rapid 
development of high schools for Negro 
pupils, it appears that just about half 
of the Negro pupil population was 
provided with secondary school op- 
portunities in 1929. In that year 
there were in Kentucky 67 cities and 
121 counties. According to Superin- 
tendent Bell, only 40 of these cities 
and 31 of these counties maintained 
high schools for Negro children."* 
Superintendent Bell explained that 9 
of these cities had very small Negro 
populations, and, consequently, did 
not maintain high schools for Negro 
pupils. Hight cities, however, in vio- 
lation of the law, made no provision 
whatsoever for high school pppor- 
tunities for their Negro pupils More- 
over, of the 40 cities that did provide 
high schools, only 25 of them main- 
tained four-year high schools. It is 
evident, therefore, that secondary op- 
portunities, while showing a marked 
improvement, are still inadequate. 

Size of High Schools. Table II 
shows that in 1915 fifty-seven per 
cent or more than half of the high 
schools for Negroes enrolled fewer 
than 25 pupils. In 1925, this percent- 
age had decreased to 43.7 per cent and 
by 1929 it had decreased to 41 per 
cent. It will be noted also that 65 per 
cent of the schools, in 1929, enrolled 
less than 50 pupils, while only 29 per 
cent enrolled a student body number- 
ing between 51 and 150. Only 3 
schools or 5 per cent of the total num- 
ber of schools enrolled a student body 
numbering 251 or more students. 

18 Biennial Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Kentucky, 1929, 
Part I, p. 95. 
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TABLE II 


DistTRIBUTION oF Necro Hiew ScHoouts Ac- 
CORDING TO Size, 1915, 1925, ann 1929 











Number of 
Size of School catia 
1915 | 19257 | 1929° 

Fewer than 25.......... 15 21 24 
V7 S "| Ae 6 14 14 
Bb4to TOO. 2. 6665255 3 6 10 
IGE tO TOO... ccceccs 1 4 z 
TBS tO BOO. og cccnces _— _— _— 
201 to 250.......... —_ 2 _— 
251 and over....... 1 1 3 
| a ae 26 48 58 














a Two schools made no report. 
b Fifteen failed to report. 


Furthermore, it is seen from Table III 
that, in 1929, twenty-five per cent of 
the Negro high schools were one- 
teacher schools; 58 per cent had two 
teachers or fewer; and 80 per cent 
had five teachers or fewer. 

While it cannot be denied that the 
size of high schools in 1929 showed a 
marked increase over the size of high 
schools in 1915, it is clear that there 
are still far too many small high 
schools for Negro pupils in Kentucky. 
This conclusion cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated when the advantages that 
accrue from large high schools with 
large faculties are considered. 


TABLE III 


Necro Hien ScHoots CLassiFIED ON THE 
Basis oF NUMBER OF TEACHERS, 
1915 anv 1929 














Classification of Schools 1915 1929 
One-teacher............ 11 14 
Two-teacher............ 4 18 
Three-teacher.......... 4 2 
Four-teacher........... 2 4 
Five-teacher............ 2 6 
Six to ten teachers...... 1 9 
Fifteen to twenty teachers 1 2 

NBR igs gst bioece es 25 55 
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Classification of Negro High 
Schools. In 1920, there were 20 four- 
year, 2 three-year, and 6 two-year high 
schools. The figures reported for 1929 
were 36, 8, and 11, respectively. 
Sixty-two per cent of the total num- 
ber of Negro high schools reporting 
in 1929 were of the four-year type. 
While the actual number of four-year 
high schools shows an increase over 
the number of four-year high schools 
for 1920, it is evident that not only 
must the size of the high schools be 
increased, but that the course of study 
must also be extended. Again, it is 
well to bear in mind that only 58 of 
the 73 existing Negro high schools 
reported in 1929. 

Approved and accredited Negro 
high schools. In order that the reader 
may differentiate ‘‘approval’’ and 
‘‘acereditation,’’ the following dis- 
tinctions should be noted. ‘‘Ap- 
proval’’ signifies that a particular 
high school has met the provisions of 
the Law of 19241 which permits it 
to receive state funds. ‘‘ Accredita- 
tion’’ means that the school has met 
the requirements of the State College 
Association—the body which deter- 
mined whether the work of the schoo 
was of sufficiently high caliber to per- 
mit graduates to enter college on cer- 
tificate. 

The standards set up for the ‘‘ac- 
ereditation’’ of high schools are more 
rigid than those set up for ‘‘ap- 
proval.’’ The standards set up by the 
state for ‘‘approval’’ had reference 
to: the course of study; number and 
qualification of teachers; length of 
term, recitation period, and school 
day; records and reports; and the 

19 Laws of Kentucky, 1924, chap. 58, sec. 
439. 
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school library and laboratory. In ad- 
dition, the State College Association 
considered: the teaching load, school 
sentiment, approval of work, housing 
of school, efficiency of instruction, and 
location and construction of build- 
ings. 

A pertinent question at this point 
is: to what extent have the Negro high 
schools of Kentucky been ‘‘approved’’ 
and ‘‘aceredited’’? The data show 
that 84.6 per cent of the Negro high 
schools had been ‘‘approved’’ in 1929. 
Of this number 46.5 per cent, 6.8 per 
cent, and 31 per cent had been ‘‘ap- 
proved’’ first, second, and third 
class, respectively. At the same time 
22 per cent of the Negro high schools 
had been ‘‘accredited’’—12 per cent 
were ‘‘A’’ class, and 9.5 per cent ‘‘B”’ 
class. The fact that less than half of 
the schools had been ‘‘approved’’ first 
class, and less than one-ninth had been 
‘faceredited’’ class ‘‘A’’ indicates 
that much remains to be done in the 
development of high schools for 
Negro pupils. 

Number and preparation of teach- 
ers. Table IV shows that the number 
of teachers in 1929 were more than 
three times the number in 1915. 
From other data, not presented in 
this paper, it was found that not only 
did the actual number of teachers 
show an increase, but also that the 
number of full-time teachers more 
than doubled by 1929. It is encourag- 
ing to note that 95 per cent of all the 
teachers had at least training equal 
to the Junior college level. This 


fact would be more fully appreciated 
if the rating of the schools from which 
this training was received were known. 
Suffice it to say that in the matter of 
academic training of the high school 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND COLLEGE PREPARATION OF 
Cotorep Hien ScHoont TEACHERS 
FOR 1915, 1920, 1925, 

AND 1929 





Training of Teachers 



































Four or Two to | Less than 
More Four Two 
Total Years of | Years of | Years of 
st College | College | College 
Vanehienal Training | Training | Training 
Teach- 
mo lele/ e/a] 83 
6) 6) g 6) 
glelelslsls 
vA Aa a Ay a Ay 
1929] 214 | 114/53 | 90 |42 | 10 | 46 
1925] 182 | 84]46 | 85 | 46.7! 13 | 7.1 
1920] 111 | 55 | 49.5] 54 |48.6| — | — 
1915| 70 |—{/—/]/—/]—j—|— 
teacher, much progress has been 
made. 
Teachers’ salaries. The average 


salary paid Negro high school full- 
time teachers in 1929 was $741.68 ; the 
corresponding salary paid white 
teachers was $1023.98. The average 
salary paid Negro high school part- 
time teachers was $473.39; the salary 
for white part-time teachers was 
$557.80. In a state where the law 
stipulates that no discrimination shall 
be made in the educational oppor- 
tunities provided for the two races, it 
is difficult to justify these wide dif- 
ferences in salary, particularly, since 
95 per cent of the Negro high school 
teachers had training above the high 
school level, while only 93 per cent of 
the white high school teachers had 
such training. The significance of 
this difference in salary becomes ap- 
parent if it is thought of in connec- 
tion with the differences in the type 
of teacher each salary will attract. 
Enrolment. Table I shows that in 
1929 the total high school enrolment 
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had increased from 1,054 in 1915 to 
4,083 in 1929, an increase of 284 per 
cent. Similar data reveal that only 
74 per cent of the pupils enrolled in 
the ninth grade in September, 1928, 
remained to the close of the school 
year in June, 1929. Pupils enrolled 
in the other three years remain un- 
usually well. The fact that one- 
fourth of all the children enrolled in 
the ninth grade fail to remain to the 
close of the school year, however, 
represents a _ serious indictment 
against the high schools and warrants 
a thorough investigation. 


Summary STATEMENT 

It is evident from the foregoing dis- 
cussion that, in spite of the fact that 
the situation of the Negro high schools 
leaves much to be desired in the way 
of improvement, the development of 
high school opportunities for Negro 
pupils during the period under dis- 
cussion has been very rapid. This 
conclusion seems especially valid in 
view of the fact that in 1913 the Negro 
high school movement had scarcely 
begun and that by 1929 there existed 
73 high schools (71 of which were 
public) in which were enrolled over 
4,000 Negro pupils, who were taught 
by 214 teachers, 171 of whom were 
giving full-time instruction. 

It is not thought necessary at this 
point to review in detail all the evi- 
dences of growth, since they have al- 
ready been emphasized in their proper 
places in the various sections of this 
study. There are, however, a few 
problems that demand the immediate 
attention of the school officials if the 
high schools for Negro pupils in Ken- 
tucky are to reach their maximum de- 
velopment. 
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First, the course of study needs to 
be lengthened, for less than half of 
the Negro high schools at present are 
of the four-year type. This point is 
very significant, since a four-year 
high school is the only one which may 
apply for accreditation. 

Second, the size of the high schools 
needs to be increased. In 1929 forty- 
one per cent of all the Negro high 
schools enrolled less than 25 pupils 
and 65 per cent enrolled fewer than 
50. Furthermore, 25 per cent of all 
the schools were one-teacher schools 
and 58 per cent had two teachers or 
less. 

Third, the salary schedule needs to 
be adjusted. The average salary paid 
colored teachers is far below that 
paid white teachers. 

Fourth, the attendance problem, 
especially in the ninth grade, needs to 
be investigated. Only 74 per cent of 
the pupils who enrolled in this grade 
in September, 1928, remained in 
school throughout the year. 

Finally, a movement should be 
initiated which would result in the 
extension of secondary opportunities 
to all of the Negro pupils of the state. 
Perhaps the number of high schools 
should not be increased, since there 
are too many small Negro high schools 
in the state already; but consolida- 
tion should be effected and transporta- 
tion provided. 

The wisdom of these suggestions be- 
comes more emphatic when it is 
realized that only one of the 73 (1929) 
Negro high schools in the State of 
Kentucky has been accredited by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. (This 
Association began to accredit Negro 
high schools December 1, 1931.) 








Current Literature on Negro 
Education 


REVIEws—ABSTRACTS—-BIBLIOGRAPHY 


REVIEWS 


A Comparison of Negro and White 
Infants + 


The author reviews outstanding in- 
vestigations of comparisons of Negro 
and white subjects by means of tests. 
She points out the divergent results 
with consequent confusion to those 
who seek consistent trends among 
them. She aims to avoid certain pit- 
falls which conceivably have led to 
these widely divergent results. It is 
conceived that if the subjects are se- 
lected early in life—in this study all 
within the first year after birth—the 
environmental effects can be greatly 
reduced, and the native or inherited 
factors can be brought to the fore 
where they may be studied with a 
minimum of complication. Approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the babies 
within the first year after birth were 
chosen in Tallahassee, Florida, a city 
with ten or twelve thousand popula- 
tion divided equally between Negroes 
and whites. The subjects were sixty 
Negro and sixty-eight white babies. 
The scale used was the ‘‘ Baby Tests,”’ 
compiled and _ standardized upon 
twenty subjects at each monthly age 


1 McGraw, Myrtle, ‘‘ A Comparative Study 
of a Group of Southern White and Negro 
Infants.’’ Genetic Psychology Monograph, 
No. 1. Volume 10, Pp. 105. 


level of the first postnatal year of life 
by Hildegard Hetzer and Kathe Wolf 
in Vienna, Austria. The ‘‘Baby 
Tests’’ is a test of mental and physi- 
cal development. The characteristic 
traits measured are ‘‘(a) the child’s 
control of his own body, the develop- 
ment of coordinations in the reception 
of and defense to stimuli; (b) his 
gain in the manipulation of objects; 
(c) the infant’s establishing of social 
contact; (d) early development of 
memory and imitation; and (e) the 
setting of goals and the achievement 
of objects,’’ p. 42. Though the line 
between the mental and physical is 
difficult to draw in child behavior, one 
would certainly suppose that physical 
vigor plays a large part in successful 
responses to the test. 

All babies were examined in the 
same room, which means that testing 
conditions remained reasonably con- 
stant, though the response conditions 
were probably considerably novel to 
the Negro babies. One finds a recur- 
ring statement substantially that 
‘“some of the test items were extremely 
subjective in rating,’’ pp. 38, 39, 65, 
66. ‘‘. ..a rating was marked fail- 
ure unless both examiner and recorder 
agreed orally that the reaction was 
adequate,’’ p. 39. ‘‘Credit is given 
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only for those situations which are 
actually achieved during the test sit- 
uation, except in a few instances 
where the report of the mother or 
nurse is accepted.”’ 

The author’s assistants were four 
students from ‘‘the advanced course 
in psychology’’ given by the author 
in Florida State College for Women. 
One assistant was a graduate student 
in psychology; another was a gradu- 
ate nurse. ‘‘They were trained by 
the writer and assisted at intervals 
in the administration of the tests,’’ 
p. 39. Ten examinations were made 
with the purpose of establishing tech- 
niques. We are not told how many 
of the subjects of both races were 
tested by the same examiner. 

The author finds the mean develop- 
ment quotient (DQ) for the sixty- 
eight white infants to be 105 and a 
standard deviation of 17; that of the 
sixty Negro infants 92 and a standard 
deviation of 16. The difference be- 
tween the means divided by the stand- 
ard deviation of the difference is 4. 
The mean DQ of the white group is 
equalled or exceeded by 28 per cent 
of the Negroes, whereas, the mean 
DQ of the Negroes is equalled or ex- 
ceeded by 71 per cent of the whites. 
The author concludes that there is 
‘* “a slight but consistent superiority’ 
of white subjects over the Negroes,’’ 
a finding which she avers is in agree- 
ment with the results found in older 
ages. 

Taken all in all, Miss McGraw has 
made a promising attack upon the 
knotty problem of racial differences. 
We may believe that in this mono- 
graph, we have a sincere effort to 
explore the problem and to increase 
our understanding of it. But in 
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spite of the commendable approach, 
it seems very doubtful that the differ- 
ences found by Miss McGraw may be 
accepted as indicative of real native 
differences. 

(1) It is difficult to believe that the 
experiment deals with random samp- 
lings of the two races. Of the Negro 
mothers 84% per cent had had the 
advantage of college or normal school 
training as compared with 3514 per 
cent of white mothers; 20.8 per cent 
of the Negro mothers had had high 
school and college training, as com- 
pared with 70.6 per cent of the white 
mothers. The highest educational 
level achieved by either one of the 
parents shows that of the Negroes 
31.7 per cent had had high school and 
college training, as compared with 
70.6 per cent of the white parents. 
We must keep in mind the discrep- 
ancy between ‘‘high school and college 
training’’ for the two races in the 
Southern states. Thus we are led to 
believe that the white group of babies 
come from more highly selected par- 
ents than the Negro group. In other 
words, we start off with unrepresenta- 
tive samplings of the two races which 
is in favor of the whites. 

(2) Another consideration which 
seems not to have been sufficiently 
dealt with is that of the physical de- 
velopment of these infants. It is to 
be noted (p. 85) that all the white 
girls are uniformly considerably 
above the norm in weight, and that 
for 10 and 11 months they are mark- 
edly above the norm. The Negro 
girls are pretty close to the standards 
for Negroes in the early months with 
a slight excess at 7 months and with 
a startling falling off from 8 to 11 
months, the deficiency being maximum 
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at 9 and 10 months. On page 87, we 
note that for Negro girls, there is 
close agreement with the norms from 
7 to 11 months, so far as height is 
concerned, but that from 3 to 6 
months, there is a large deficiency. 
Thus the Negro girl babies are below 
the Negro height standards in the 
earlier months and below the Negro 
weight standards in the later months. 
The white boys average under weight 
at 2, 3, 6, 7 and 8 months; the Negro 
boys at 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10 and 11 months. 
If we put the boys and girls together, 
the white group averages under weight 
for 5 out of 10 age levels. The Ne- 
groes average under weight at 8 out of 
10 age levels. In spite of Miss Me- 
Graw’s contention, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the differences in develop- 
ment as indicated failed to affect the 
results upon the development scale 
since, as before pointed out, it is 
probably heavily weighted with re- 
spect to physical vigor. Moreover, 
we must remember that Negro stand- 
ards with which Negroes are com- 
pared almost certainly reflect a lower 
socio-economic status. 

(3) We must note that ten meas- 
ures were made in order to establish 
a technique among three undergrad- 
uate and one graduate students. We 
may compare this preparation with 
the one-half year used by Terman be- 
fore he began to administer his tests 
out of which he finally constructed 
the Stanford-Binet Seale. 

(4) In still another instance we 
find the results weighted in favor of 
the white babies—this time a statisti- 
cal consideration. It will be noticed 


in Table 2 (p. 72) that there is a rela- 
tively consistent tendency for the 
DQs to decrease as we go from the 
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lower to the higher ages. Obviously, 
if one of the groups had a greater 
proportion of subjects in the earlier 
ages than the other, that fact would 
weigh in favor of that group. We 
find precisely this situation. If we 
divide the scale between the fifth and 
sixth months, we find 27 of the white 
babies, or 40 per cent, falling in 
months 2, 3, 4 and 5; and 17 of the 
Negro babies, or 28 per cent. In 
these earlier months the 27 whites 
have an average DQ of 110 and the 
17 Negroes an average DQ of 96. It 
will be noted that the distribution of 
Negro babies shows a decided inver- 
sion at age 3 months. We may re- 
gard this DQ of 88 as a chance error 
(probably sampling), since no such 
inversion occurs in the white group 
at this point. The Negro babies’ 
score in these early months would be 
somewhat higher if this low average 
did not oceur. The difficulty here, 
which seems to have escaped the au- 
thor, is readily detected if one will 
inspect Table 2. In the months 2-5 
for the whites one finds frequencies of 
7, 7, 4, 9; for the Negroes the fre- 
quencies are 3, 5, 4, 5. 

(5) Finally, we raise the question 
whether the quotient technique should 
be used at such early age levels. Quo- 
tients become very sensitive when the 
values lie near zero, and we can not 
escape this result by converting 
months into days, because the pro- 
portional errors remain the same. We 
need also to be on guard against at- 
tempting to determine reliability of 
tests by reference to re-test quotients. 
The correlating of quotients, as is well 
known, gives rise to spurious results, 
which may under certain conditions, 
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rise to .5, where in truth there is no 
correlation at all. 

The investigator would have done 
us a service had she computed the re- 
liability coefficients for these tests, for 
with the reliability coefficients and the 
standard deviation of the scores, we 
could estimate the errors of the in- 
dividual scores—an important factor 
in interpreting test results. 

Howarp H. Lona, 
Assistant Supt., 
Department of Research, 
Public Schools, 

Washington, D.C. 


What Price ‘‘Negro Literature?’’* 


Our generation is the first to study 
‘‘Negro Literature’’ in the light of 
modern research. Negroes and stu- 
dents should be greatly concerned 
whenever there is put out a work 
which has for its sole purpose the 
presentation of materials for the 
study—and not the ‘‘appreciation”’ 
or the ‘‘enjoyment’’—of Negroes. 
And, since such study is in its in- 
fancy, it ought to be of still greater 
concern that the beginning is right. 
That is why I am asking a bold, but 
not premature, question of the com- 
pilers of ‘‘Readings from Negro Au- 
thors for Schools and Colleges.’’ 

Three of the unquestionably suc- 
cessful teachers of English in Negro 
schools and colleges, that ‘‘mecca’’ of 
Negro learning, have collaborated in 
this anthology. Most notably, first of 
all, they have written a ‘‘Preface,’’ 
eminently sensible and purposive. 


1 Cromwell, Otelia, Turner, Lorenzo Dow 
and Dykes, Eva B., Readings from Negro 
Authors for Schools and Colleges (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931), 
Pp. iii + 388, $1.50. 
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Herein they indicate that they have 
not taught English for so long with- 
out developing some definite notions 
about the importance of studying Ne- 
gro literature and the safeguards 
against its over- and under-study. 
There follows a section of Negro 
poetry, or let me say poetry by Negro 
authors, beginning with Phyllis 
Wheatley and continuing with some 
remarkably barren areas lying be- 
tween well-peopled districts, to Lewis 
Alexander, Waring Cuney and Ster- 
ling Brown. A selection of stories fol- 
lows containing representation from 
the most considerable and literate 
writers of short fiction among Ne- 
groes. In a special section are three 
one-act plays by Willis Richardson 
and John Matheus, not entirely repre- 
sentative of the 100 or more one-act 
plays by some 30 or 40 Negro writers. 
‘*Essays’’ and ‘‘Public Addresses’’ 
are each given special places, and at 
the end among the indexes, are ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for Study,’’ ‘‘Biographical 
Sketches’’ and a startlingly incom- 
plete ‘‘Bibliography of Negro Litera- 
ture’’—works which the editors con- 
ceived to be of a school nature. In 
the ‘‘Suggestions for Study’’ are a 
manual of questions and a group of 
collateral readings from literature by 
other (white) writers, arranged ac- 
cording to topic headings. 

Taken altogether, it is, as you can 
see, a neat book and a successful piece 
of scholarship. The omissions are not 
inexcusable in the light of present 
practices among school anthologists; 
many of the inclusions are perfect for 
their prospective use; a majority 
ought to be satisfactory. And now I 
come to the question which has 
troubled me since my first scanning of 
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‘‘Readings from Negro Authors,”’ 
which is, ‘‘Is this book helping to be- 
gin the study of Negro literature 
right?’’ In other words, do not the 
selections it contains give, not a true 
picture—it is not presumably an ar- 
tistie performance—but a fair pic- 
ture? Is its suggested method of 
isolating the Negro and learning him 
and then studying him comparatively, 
sound? Will the book actually force 
upon teachers of all races one of the 
three or four correct ways to under- 
stand Negro work and appropriate 
that understanding to favorable uses? 

Nearly everybody knows why it is 
necessary to ask these questions, espe- 
cially the last, about things Negro. 
Therefore, let me go at once to the 
first sub-question. The editors state 
in the preface ‘‘ The particular slant of 
the realism of a few representative 
Negro writers and the marked pre- 
dilection on the part of some others 
for a bafflingly incoherent style ex- 
plain the absence from this volume of 
productions by one or two well-known 
writers.’ And so it happens. The 
poetry is especially hard hit. The 
jungle music and splay of orgiastic 
festival, the Negro’s original heritage, 
which he has so beautifully traced in 
song, the abandoned delight and won- 
der resultant from the clash of his 
civilization with another, are not here. 
It is admittedly and unquestionably 
the best of Negro verse, since the Ne- 
gro poet has not reached—and, as a 
whole, has not tried for—the pin- 
nacles of reflective and philosophical 
thought, save in rare patches. And 
is it fair to cover his greatest work 
qualitatively and quantitatively with 
the white titles of ‘‘particular slant 
of realism’’ and ‘‘bafflingly incoherent 


style?’? His dark and mystifying 
life have perforce made his slant of 
realism ‘‘particular’’ and his style 
‘‘bafflingly incoherent”’ only in accord- 
ance therewith. With an exception or 
two, all the poetry here might have 
been included in a general anthology 
of American verse. More than that, 
much of it has been and more will be. 
Then, why a Negro anthology for a 
study at all? Is its purpose to be 
different from ‘‘A Southern Anthol- 
ogy’’ or ‘‘A Chinese Anthology’’ in 
not suggesting peculiar ‘‘character’’ 
in literature? Is it to be the fune- 
tion of the Negro research expert to 
separate the ‘‘objectionable’’ from the 
‘facceptable’’ in Negro life and place 
the latter before the American public 
in defiance of the ‘‘best’’? And we 
have the word of a host: of critics, 
white and black, headed by Alain 
Locke on numerous occasions, that the 
Negro creative writer has done and 
must continue to do his best work 
with his own materials. I ask again 
then, must the preparers of materials 
for study prefer the more finished and 
white—appealing art—the rondeaus 
of Jessie Fauset, the Browninganian 
lyrics of Alice Dunbar Nelson, the 
Keatsian lines of Cullen and the Japa- 
nese hokku of Lewis Alexander, all 
of which are represented here in 
abundance—to the outbursts in jagged 
but glorious rhythms of the poets who 
have chosen the solid materials of 
American Negro tradition? As per- 
sonal critics, we may think as we 
please; but as students, we will be 
forced by a fair examination of Negro 
verse to the conclusion that the Ne- 
gro’s ‘‘finished’’ pieces of the present 
are purely imitative and that he de- 
serves and will have no genuinely fin- 
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ished literature until he develops some 
from the rich materials of his own 
tradition. To begin right is to begin 
with this acknowledgment. 

My second sub-question follows 
immediately. Is the method used 
here—of isolating the Negro and 
learning him and then of studying 
him comparatively—sound? In other 
words, the student turns to this book 
and is reminded of the general func- 
tion and nature of the essay. He is 
given one from William Wells Brown 
as representative of the Negro ex- 
eursion in the type. In the ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for Study,’’ he is told to com- 
pare this essay with others by Benson, 
LeGallienne, Charles Morley, Rawl- 
ings, Henry Shelley and Rebecca 
West. But for what purpose? Os- 
tensibly, to learn that the Negro es- 
sayist varies from that of another 
color purely on the score of subject 
matter, since the student has been told 
in the preface: ‘‘ Negro literature de- 
mands no unique method of ap- 
proach’’ and ‘‘the presentation of 
cross-sections of Negro life is, per- 
haps, the essential appeal of Negro 
literature.’’ Once more I ask, if this 
book is presented simply as a varia- 
tion in subject matter, how can it pos- 
sibly justify itself as a book for pe- 
culiar study? How ean it fail to 
reduce itself to simply another of the 
ordinary but ever-increasing store- 
houses of interesting reading about 
which students may be quizzed for 
eulture’s sake? How ean any Negro 
teacher deny the all-important fact 
that the Negro essayist does create his 
technique, style, mood, bearing, and 
his psychology as he goes along to fit 
his ease, just as outstanding English 
and American essayists have done, 
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and the corollary to that fact, that the 
study of him will have to be arranged 
along the lines of his special type of 
group life, his ideals, his models, his 
position and particular segregation, 
in other words, along the lines of a 
‘‘unique method of approach,’’ not 
primarily so far as the Negro as a 
group is concerned but so far as in- 
dividuals are concerned? Of course, 
this will bring in the Negro group, 
wherever the motivating forces behind 
the Negro writer are group forces, 
and most often they are group forces. 
Is it right to offer for study DuBois’s 
impassioned appeals or Kelly Miller’s 
sanguine judgments or Sterling 
Brown’s and Allison Davis’s enthu- 
siasms without backgrounds, so long 
as their backgrounds are not generally 
known? And those backgrounds are 
peculiar! You cannot expect the gen- 
eral public to know as much about 
them as they know of the backgrounds 
of H. L. Mencken, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, and Max Eastman. 

The third sub-question has been 
touched on in each of the other two. 
Whoever admits that there are innu- 
merable correct ways to understand 
Negro works and appropriate that 
understanding favorably is, I think, 
doing something hazardous. Assum- 
ing that there are only three or four 
—though I do not have the opportun- 
ity to point them out here—it follows 
that they must be suggested and em- 
phasized. They will be suggested if 
the really representative Negro works 
are put to the fore and if the special 
method or methods for studying Ne- 
gro works is indicated. They ought 
to be emphasized by outlines and syl- 
labi placed in just such a book as this. 
I do not refer to an extended harping 
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on the wornout theme of racial dif- 
ferences, but to the simple and in- 
evitable truths about the tradition of 
the bulk of American Negroes and the 
outstanding results of their segrega- 
tion, wherever these results apply to 
their creative nature and skill. The 
time has passed when any literature 
or literary figure may be studied ex- 
elusively or chiefly subjectively or ‘‘as 
literature’’; the import of biographi- 
eal and social conditions increases 
more and more in the interpretation 
of literature ; and rightfully, for reve- 
lations thereby received shed needed 
light and add new beauty even to the 
masterpieces. 

To Harcourt, Brace and Company 
and to the compilers, much praise is 
due for this book—a step in the direc- 
tion of focusing attention upon the 
serious analysis of writings by Ne- 
groes, in the school manner. It is, 
in that respect, unique. It is, in 
many respects, the best book of its 
kind. It is a scholarly accomplish- 
ment, especially as a student aid. 
Schools and colleges everywhere ought 
to buy and teach it. It contains many 
pieces worth saving in a book—to 
name a few: Brawley’s, ‘‘The Writ- 
ing of Essays,’’ Carter Woodson’s, 
‘‘History and Propaganda’ and 
Sterling Brown’s, ‘‘Roland Hayes.”’ 
But it is only a step in the right direc- 
tion. The supply of studies in the 
field of the Negro writer, so far ex- 
ceeds the demand that the price is 
higher than the Negro creative work 
itself, where the supply and demand 
are closer together. I, for one, 
eagerly await a new and slightly dif- 
ferent anthology on the same subject. 

JOHN LOVELL, JR., 

Assistant Professor of English, 

Howard University. 
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A Community and a School 


Off the coast of South Carolina lies 
St. Helena Island, one among a group 
of sea islands which were formerly, 
for the most part, the property of 
white plantation owners. Prior to the 
Civil War these men grew wealthy 
from the long staple ‘‘sea-island’’ 
cotton on the production of which the 
islands enjoyed a monopoly. With 
the coming of the Union Army in the 
fall of 1861, the white owners of the 
land left the island, most of them 
never to return. Later when the land 
was sold for taxes, such was the pro- 
cedure that much of it was obtained 
in small lots of ten or fifteen acres 
each by the heads of the families of 
former slaves. These former slaves, 
since that time, have been left in prac- 
tical physical isolation, a group of al- 
most pure-blooded Negroes of varying 
African cultural background, to work 
out their own salvation. 

Such formative influences as the 
school, the home and farm demonstra- 
tion agents, and the work of the nurse 
which were brought to bear upon the 
life of the people were concerned only 
with the islander himself and his is- 
land, and not with the adverse in- 
fluences common to less isolated 
localities. Because of this compara- 
tive isolation the worth of such forces 
ean be more definitely evaluated. 
Black Yeomanry? is a study of the 
development of these island people as 
it has been conditioned by its histori- 
eal background, its geographical set- 
ting, and the influences just men- 
tioned. 

The purpose of the study was to 

1 Woofter, T. J., Jr. Black Yeomanry. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1930. 
Pp. 291. $3.00. 
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secure a picture of the development 
of the community as a whole. There- 
fore, Mr. Woofter is concerned with 
all of the activities which make up 
the life of the people of St. Helena, 
their work, their worship, their play, 
their singing. He considers those in- 
stitutions through which these activi- 
ties function and around which they 
center, their homes, their schools, their 
churches, their praise-houses, their 
government, and lately, their clubs. 
He analyzes the problems which arise 
out of their attempts to make satis- 
factory adjustments to the vicissitudes 
of the world of nature and the world 
of man, both of which at times seem 
to be in league against their welfare. 
The boll-weevil is a dispensation from 
God, and burdensome taxation an evil 
imposed by man. 

The analytical description of these 
activities, these institutions, and prob- 
lems is based not only upon a study of 
them as they appeared during the 
term of the survey, but is made more 
valuable by a presentation of the his- 
torical background out of which they 
developed. The praise-houses and the 
‘‘shout’’ grew out of the plantation 
system of social and religious life; the 
fatalistic attitude towards illness is 
grounded in African superstition; 
the belief in ‘‘cotton’’ is a hang-over 
from the plantation system of econ- 
omy. 

One may not always agree with Mr. 
Woofter’s interpretation of his find- 
ings, notably that of the similarity 
between early ‘‘white’’ religious songs 
and the Negro spirituals. One may 
question the philosophy which oc- 
casionally gives a characteristic tone 
to his interpretations, for example, his 
fatalism with respect to the possibili- 
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ties of improvement in the distribu- 
tion of school funds, or his apparent 
assumption in the discussion of mi- 
gration, that a long, quiet life is to 
be desired in preference to a less long 
but more varied existence. But so 
well are the facts presented that one 
is given the chance to make his own 
interpretations. 

Throughout his study, Mr. Woofter 
is constantly brought face-to-face with 
the influence of the Penn School. 
Every beneficent development ap- 
pears to have been either initiated or 
fostered by this institution. 

When the sea islands were taken 
over by the Union Army during the 
Civil War, civilian volunteers came 
from the North to carry on the work 
of feeding, clothing and teaching the 
abandoned slaves. Among them was 
Laura M. Towne, a native of Phila- 
delphia, with her friend, Ellen Mur- 
ray, an English woman, who arrived 
at St. Helena Island on April 15, 
1862. Among their other duties was 
that of school-teaching. School was 
begun in the front room of the Oaks 
Plantation House, which, from the 
first day, was crowded with islanders 
of all ages. Later it. was moved to a 
neighboring chureh, Brick Church. 
Soon a schoolhouse was set up, 
through the efforts of the Pennsyl- 
vania Freedman’s Association, oppo- 
site Brick Church and named for 
William Penn. Such was the begin- 
ning of the school, the development 
of which is described in School Acres 
by Rosa B. Cooley, Principal of the 
Penn Normal, Industrial, and Agri- 
cultural School at St. Helena Island, 


1Cooley, Rosa B. School Acres. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. 
xxii + 166. $2.50. 
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and to which so much eredit is right- 
fully given in Black Yeomanry for the 
desirable phases of development in 
the life of the Island. 

From the time of its establishment, 
because it brought ‘‘book larnin,’’ 
Penn School was the epitome of free- 
dom to the islanders. The parents 
were anxious that their free-born boys 
and girls enjoy the advantages of an 
education. They were determined 
that their children should know books. 
The school served also to train teach- 
ers for the elementary schools which 
were being provided for in various 
sections of the island at public ex- 
pense. 

The training offered by Penn School 
during its early years was purely lit- 
erary. This was desirable in that it 
furnished effective proof of the abil- 
ity of pure-blood Negro manual lab- 
orers to respond to that type of 
training. It was ineffective in that 
it offered no substitute for the forced 
industrial training which slavery had 
provided nor did it successfully com- 
bat the negative attitude towards 
manual labor which was the inevitable 
result of its close connection with the 
state of slavery. Emancipation to the 
freedman meant the getting away 
from manual labor. 

Penn School had to face the prob- 
lem of developing a rural life rich 
enough to hold a generation that had 
not won the acres by its own labor, 
and which was becoming increasingly 
impatient of the difficulties involved 
in wresting a living from the land. 

Penn School is successfully solving 
that problem, not by following along 
traditional lines, but by patiently, 
consistently, and tactfully adapting 
its program to the needs of the com- 
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munity through the careful selection 
of its activities. The program of in- 
dustrial training which has thus 
evolved is not a program imposed 
upon the islanders, but a program 
which grows out of island needs, which 
has its roots deep in the soil which is 
the basis of island welfare, for the 
economy of the land is essentially 
agricultural. 

There were three steps in the proc- 
ess of the development of an effective 
program. The first was that of secur- 
ing the acceptance of agricultural and 
industrial training in the curriculum 
on the same basis as the academic sub- 
jects by the islanders themselves. The 
next was that of linking up school in- 
dustrial activities with these same ac- 
tivities in the home. The third was 
that of devising and initiating activi- 
ties for the adults which would edu- 
cate them for the duties involved in 
safeguarding the economic interests 
thus developed. 

Although the emphasis of the pro- 
gram appears to be vocational to an 
extreme degree, such is not actually 
the case. So close is the relationship 
between the varied activities of the 
islanders that it is possible to influ- 
ence all phases of life through empha- 
sis on the central economic core. 
Thus does Penn School broaden its 
influence. 

Penn School represents a successful 
attempt to adjust education to a 
definite rural local condition. It is 
an example of the development of a 
vital school program. It is an object 
lesson in the possibilities of rural edu- 
cation. For that which it has accom- 
plished against odds for the Black 
Yeoman of St. Helena Island is un- 
mistakable evidence of the effective- 
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ness of a well chosen system of edu- 


cation. 
H. C. H. 


The Story of a New Race* 

Books by and about the Negro in 
America are numerous. Elaborate 
treatises on the injustices done, the 
education or the lack of it, the folk- 
lore, the achievement in industry and 
art are available. The Negro has been 
a case problem subject to all familiar 
types of experimentation, conse- 
quently, when we are presented with 
a new thesis that the Negro in the 
United States is not merely an immi- 
grant from Africa, but a new race of 
people we immediately become inter- 
ested. 

Mr. Edwin R. Embree, executive 
head of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
which devotes itself largely to the 
Negro, presents to the public this 
theme. He holds that in America a 
brown people, a new hybrid has 
formed and is forming here, its blood 
a mixture of three principal branches 
of man—black, white and yellow 
brown. These people, having physi- 
eal differences and a culture distinct 
from their African ancestry, consti- 
tute 10 per cent of our population 
and number 12,000,000. 

Scientific surveys, such as that made 
by Melvin J. Herskovits, show that 
despite this widespread mixture of 
diverse African strains, together with 
the White and Indian, the American 
Negroes are forming a racial group 
of astounding uniformity as to physi- 
cal makeup. Research students esti- 
mate racial traits acccording to a 

1 Embree, Edwin R. Brown America: 


The Story of a New Race. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1931. Pp. vi-+ 311. $2.50. 
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dozen or more factors, and these, 
taken together, show that ‘‘the Ameri- 
can Negro is as uniform as any typi- 
cal race of mixed ancestry such as, 
for instance, the Japanese or Anglo- 
Saxon.”’ 

Mr. Embree tells of the struggle of 
the Negro in making his adjustment 
to his environment. The slave had 
to learn a new language, acquire a 
new religion, engage in a new indus- 
try and assimilate new customs of 
life. Having made this adjustment 
under the most painful and adverse 
circumstances, he was as suddenly 
thrust into a new freedom. 

In this book there is much that is 
authoritative. There are surveys of 
the important aspects of life as the 
brown race meets them. Some of this 
material is well known to us, but Mr. 
Embree discusses each aspect—educa- 
tion, health, industry, arts and music 
—showing how these developed as 
problems no longer to be denied. 

The history of the establishment of 
schools is especially interesting. 
There is special mention of four cen- 
ters of Negro education—Washing- 
ton, Nashville, Atlanta and New 
Orleans—-while the unique work done 
by Tuskegee and Hampton is suffi- 
ciently elaborated upon. Numerous 
other colleges and academies are men- 
tioned, some of which have consider- 
able endowment, high class plants and 
well trained faculties. The coopera- 
tion of American foundations whose 
interests lie principally in fostering 
the work of Negro projects in edu- 
cation, health, arts and music is 
evaluated. The rise of the public 
schools and problems that their in- 
efficient housing, curricula and teach- 
ing staff present is told in brief with 
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a prediction of better improvements 
for the present and future welfare of 
all concerned. 

In industry, he traces the develop- 
ment of the Negro from the menial 
laborer in the rice swamps, the corn 
and cotton fields to the present day 
where we find four or five million 
Negroes gainfully employed, two 
million farm laborers and the trend in 
the direction of the new industrialism 
with more and more Negroes accom- 
plished in all sorts of trades and pro- 
fessions. 

The consciousness of scientific and 
professional treatment of the health 
of Negroes as a public responsibility 
has been slow in developing in com- 
parison with other aspects of Negro 
life mentioned. In recent years, there 
has been much interest in developing 
greater facilities as to physical equip- 
ment and better training for persons 
responsible for the jobs. Scholarships 
are offered and numerous recruits are 
enlisted. In none of these instances, 
however, is there a suggestion that the 
existing programs are in any way ade- 
quate to meet nominal needs. 

The concluding chapters are given 
to a discussion of disfranchisement, 
race prejudice and portraits. Here 
we find no false predictions, no at- 
tempt to misrepresent facts as they 
are and it is to be expected that pres- 
ent conditions under which the Negro 
finds himself will continue. Injustice 
and prejudice will slacken any re- 
markable strides. But what of the 
future? Again it is Mr. Embree’s 
opinion that ‘‘another hundred years 
will bring a transformation to the 
new race at least as spectacular as 
that of the past century.’’ More- 
over, his fear is not that the Negro 
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will not be absorbed into American 
life, but that he may be so completely 
Americanized that, ceasing to have 
any characteristic individuality, he 
will simply swell the ranks of stand- 
ardized mediocrity. This nation, in 
my opinion, can better have a little 
irregularity, even a little disorderli- 
ness and lack of complete prosperity, 
rather than flatten out into a dull uni- 
formity. 
J. C. B. 


A Who’s Who In Africa? 


This book is the first edition of a 
proposed yearly register and contains 
a compilation of facts and figures, 
based upon historical records and 
studies of the present achievements 
of the Negroes and their organizations 
throughout the continent of Africa. 
It is conveniently divided into three 
sections, the first giving biographical 
sketches of outstanding African Ne- 
groes; the second is a who’s who of 
prominent African Negroes; and the 
third presents information by means 
of descriptive accounts and statistical 
data of the organized bodies operating 
for the welfare of the Negro in Africa. 
The scope of the book is continent- 
wide, and it is evident that an attempt 
has been made to mention all note- 
worthy achievements, past and pres- 
ent, of the colored African natives. 

The preface justifies the publication 
when it points out that the continent 
of Africa has gained international 
recognition because of its enormous 
mineral wealth, and yet only too fre- 
quently the people are deemed to be 
savages prone to witchcraft, cannibal- 

1 Skota, T. D. Mweli, The African Yearly 


Register. Johannesburg, South Africa: The 
Orange Press, 1932. 
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ism, and other vices credited to bar- 
barians. Also, historians are accused 
of frequently mentioning only the un- 
desirable traits of even the great 
Africans they write about. This book 
presents in a style that is unique bio- 
graphically and statistically, a refuta- 
tion to all such writings, by facts and 
figures illustrative of commendable 
pursuits and achievements incident to 
the progress of the African. The 
compilations represent the contribu- 
tions of a number of individuals and 
much pride is displayed by the fact 
that the editing and printing is en- 
tirely a product of the people whose 
cultural, intellectual and vocational 
vindication is sought. 

One-fourth of the book is a bio- 
graphical dictionary. Herein are 
given the biographies of kings, para- 
mount chiefs, royal sons of Africa and 
noteworthy pioneers in the various 
professions, trades and occupations. 
In a majority of instances a picture of 
the individual mentioned, either alone 
or with members of his family or of- 
ficial staff, accompanies the biographi- 
cal discussion. The discussions not 
only give vital statistics, but also ac- 
counts of religious, educational and 
business inclinations and affiliations. 
In the case of individuals who were 
subjects of a group that recognized 
definite caste distinctions the fact that 
the individual was a priest is men- 
tioned. Even though the priest be- 
longs to the highest caste, the in- 
dividual is not extolled as such, but 
rather as a patriot, an educator and 
a gentleman. Many were Christian 
priests, and their efforts to spread the 
doctrines of Christianity throughout 
the African continent are described. 

The editor made use of an alpha- 
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betical order for arranging the biog- 
raphies, but by selection one could 
identify the individual with his proper 
geographical division of the continent 
or any other desired classification. No 
attempt is made to present any ma- 
terial chronologically, it being found 
however that no account is given of 
an individual who lived earlier than 
the nineteenth century. It is of in- 
terest to note that a majority of the 
educators and other professional men 
mentioned have not only completed 
academic and professional courses in 
the schools and colleges of their na- 
tive land, but have also studied and 
traveled in Europe, and in a few cases, 
in America. 

The who’s who section presents 
brief statements identifying the pres- 
ent kings, presidents, leading poli- 
ticians, magistrates, lawyers, doctors, 
journalists, ministers, teachers, mer- 
chants, tradesmen and other civic 
leaders. This section comprises nearly 
one-half of the book, and here as in 
the biography, the individuals are 
mentioned in an alphabetical order. 
In this section pertinent information 
is given, in a few brief statements, 
concerning some 1500 individuals. 
Also in a majority of cases in this 
section, pictures accompany the de- 
seriptive accounts, and an attempt at 
uniformity of size of pictures, and 
amount of information, gives a more 
pleasing mechanical appearance to the 
pages, and enhances the general ap- 
pearance of the section. Such infor- 
mation should not only prove valuable 
to the people of Africa for local ref- 
erence, but also should be valuable to 
a student of present day African con- 
ditions for the facts prove beyond all 
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doubt, aggressiveness and thrift on 
the part of the individuals listed. 
The third section gives full infor- 
mation of churches, social, political, 
industrial and musical organizations, 
numerous associations and unions, ele- 
mentary and higher educational in- 
stitutions, and records of a miscellany 
of organizations such as sports clubs 
and athletic bodies. This section also 
contains many tables which show such 
things as amount of employment in 
the various geographical sections over 
a period of years, number of students 
and teachers in various schools and 
the subjects taught, and the present 
roster of many professional, political 
and civic organizations. Churches 
and missionary societies receive espe- 
cially prominent mention, and every 
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church organization and denomina- 
tion, the number of churches and min- 
isters, and in regard to protestant 
churches, the nation responsible for 
their founding, is stated. 

The book is well illustrated through- 
out, fully one-fifth the entire page 
surface of the book being consumed 
by pictures, mostly personal and all 
of African Negroes. The book very 
successfully accomplishes its avowed 
purpose of presenting information 
aimed to prove that the native Negro 
population of Africa has and does 
possess many well educated, aggres- 
sive and highly trained men and 
women. Subsequent issues of this 
yearly register should certainly be 
valuable as additional confirmation of 
these facts. E. O. K. 





ABSTRACTS 


Streep, Rosalind L. ‘‘A Comparison 
of White and Negro Children In 
Rhythm and Consonance.’’ Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 15: 
53-71, F. 1931. 

The purpose of this investigation is 
three-fold: (1) To determine whether 
differences in the senses of rhythm 
and consonance between white and 
Negro children exist, and, if so, the 
extent of these differences; (2) to de- 
termine whether the sense of rhythm 
bears any relation to intelligence, and 
likewise whether the sense of con- 
sonance bears any relation to intelli- 
gence, and if so, the extent of the re- 
lationship; and (3) to determine 
whether the application of the Sea- 
shore tests of rhythm and consonance 
is suited to children of the two ele- 
mentary school grades below the fifth. 


The subjects used for this investi- 
gation were 1,315 children of the New 
York City public schools of whom 637 
were white and 678 were Negro chil- 
dren. The white group tested were 
pupils of Public School 165 (Man- 
hattan) and the Negro group were 
pupils of Public Schools 5 and 157 
(Manhattan). Children of the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades of the 
respective schools were tested. 

The basis for the selection of Negro 
and white children was skin color. 
All testing was done in rooms of the 
schools from which the children were 
selected. The investigator (white) 
administered the tests to groups of 
about forty in number, assisted by 
teachers of the respective classes. 

The tests were given in two sit- 
tings. The rhythm test was given at 
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the first sitting and on the following 
sitting the consonance test was given 
to the same pupils. Intelligence test 
scores, which were used for the pur- 
pose of correlation of rating, were 
obtained from school records. 

The comparison between the two 
races is based upon, (1) a comparison 
of white and Negro children of cor- 
responding grades, and (2) a com- 
parison of white and Negro children 
as a whole. 

(1) The results of this investiga- 
tion seem to indicate a very slight but 
nevertheless, consistent superiority of 
Negro children over white children in 
regard to the phases of musical abil- 
ity tested, namely, rhythm and con- 
sonance. (2) The results obtained 
concerning the correlation between 
intelligence and rhythm and that be- 
tween intelligence and consonance 
indicate in all but two situations a 
positive but low relationship. 

The individual differences within 
either group are greater than dif- 
ferences between Negro and white. 
(8) The median scores of third and 
fourth grade children on both tests 
indicate that the Seashore tests of 
rhythm and consonance are suited to 
children of at least two elementary 
school grades below the fifth. 

K. T. H. 


Kellogg, W. N., and Eagleson, B. M. 
‘‘The Growth of Social Perception 
in Different Racial Groups.’’ The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
22: 367-875, M. 1931. 

The purpose of this study was to 
make a comparison between the 
growth of social perceptions in Ne- 
groes and in whites. 

G. S. Gates’ procedure in measur- 
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ing the growth of social perception in 
458 white children from three to four- 
teen years of age, was followed. Since 
Gates’ method was simple and the 
groups were carefully described, the 
authors have taken her results as 
representative for the white children 
and have duplicated the experiment as 
nearly as possible upon 332 Negro 
school children from three to fourteen 
years of age in the vicinity of Indiana 
University. The only factor which 
was not controlled in the investiga- 
tion was the geographical difference 
in the loeation of the Negroes and the 
whites. 

The subjects were tested by means 
of six pictures of the face, head and 
shoulders of a woman in various emo- 
tional poses from a series of Ruck- 
mick. The pictures were presented 
one at a time to each subject by a 
Negro woman. The subjects were 
asked to state what the lady was doing. 
The replies were recorded verbatim. 

The results from this study of Negro 
children indicate the same facts 
brought out in Gates’ study of white 
children, namely, (1) that the per- 
centage of successful responses tends 
to increase with age regardless of the 
emotional expression judged, and (2) 
that the general order of perceptibil- 
ity is, with occasional exceptions as 
follows: laughter, pain, anger, fear, 
surprise and scorn. 

(3) The Negro girls were consist- 
ently superior to the Negro boys ex- 
cept at the very young ages. 

(4) A rough positive relationship 
appears between social perception as 
measured in this experiment and 
teachers’ ratings of intelligence. 

Regardless of geographical differ- 
ences in location of the whites and 
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Negroes under examination and of the 
fact that children of both stocks 
judged facial expressions posed by a 
white woman, a striking similarity 
was evidenced year by year in the 
data for the two racial groups. 

Bg. T..&, 


Carr, William G. ‘‘Public Education 
in the South.’’ School and Society, 
23: 488-495, Ap. 1931. 

This is a report which was prepared 
for the Southeastern Conference on 
Education held at Atlanta, Georgia, 
January 19 to 20, 1931. It presents a 
statistical comparison of the condition 
of education of eight of the South- 
ern states and the nation as a whole. 
Comparisons were made from three 
points of view: (1) the average per 
cent of the pupils enrolled in the pub- 
lic secondary and elementary schools 
who are in daily attendance; (2) the 
average number of days that schools 
are in session ; and (3) the annual sal- 
ary of teachers, principals and super- 
visors. 

Data are presented for the years 
1880 to 1930, but 1930 is the only year 
that data are separated for white and 
colored people. The principal sources 
of the data are: statistics pub- 
lished in the bulletins of the United 
States Office of Education and reports 
of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Data concerning the first point of 
the investigation, namely, the per cent 
of average daily attendance of pupils, 
show, first, the per cent of average 
daily attendance for the eight South- 
ern states to be far below that for 
the per cent of average daily attend- 
ance for the colored of the South to 
the United States as a whole; and (2) 
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much lower than the per cent of 
average daily attendance for the 
whites of the South. The figures for 
1930 were: United States, 83.2 per 
cent, eight Southern states 76.3 per 
cent, Southern whites 78.1 per cent, 
and Southern colored 73.8 per cent. 

In regard to the second point of the 
investigation, namely, the number of 
days that schools are open, the South 
again falls below the average for the 
nation as a whole. In 1930 the aver- 
age length of the school term for the 
nation was 172.6 days; 152.5 for the 
Southern states; 164 for the Southern 
whites; and 134.1 days for the South- 
ern colored schools. To be more 
specific the average length of the 
school term for the Southern states 
was 20 days shorter than the average 
for the nation. The average length of 
the school term for the Southern col- 
ored was 38.5 days shorter, while the 
average length of the school term for 
the Southern whites was only 8.4 days 
shorter. In 1880 the average for the 
nation was 130 days, thus the average 
length of the school term for Negroes 
in 1930 was only slightly longer than 
the average for the nation in 1880. 
In Mississippi and South Carolina it 
is even below the average for the 
nation for 1880, being 112 and 117 
days in these states respectively. 

In the matter of teachers’ salaries 
the data show that the Southern 
states rate far below the average for 
the nation. In no Southern state does 
the average salary paid teachers even 
approximately approach the national 
average. In 1930 the average for the 


United States was $1,425, while the 
average for the eight Southern states 
was $784. The average annual salary 
for whites in six Southern states was 
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$929, for the colored teachers it was 
$360. The average salary paid col- 
ored teachers was $865 less than the 
average for the nation, while the aver- 
age paid white teachers was only $495 
less than the average for the nation. 

The significance of this article for 
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the racial group lay in the fact that it 
reveals the marked discrepancies ex- 
isting between white and colored edu- 
cational conditions in the Southern 
states. 

M. R. P. 
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Current Events of Importance 
in Negro Education 


NATIONAL MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 


THE Tump ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL ADvisoRY CoMMIT- 
TEE ON THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES 
was held in Washington, D.C., in Feb- 
ruary in connection with the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The major portion of the ses- 
sion was taken up with a discussion of 
the progress of the surveys of secon- 
dary education and teacher education, 
and a consideration of the proposed 
survey of school finances, particularly 
as they affect the educational prob- 
lems of the Negro and the mainten- 
ance of a dual system of education in 
the states. The speakers included 
Dr. Wm. John Cooper, Miss Katherine 
Cook, and Dr. Ambrose Caliver of the 
U. S. Office of Education, Dr. L. V. 
Koos and Dr. P. R. Mort, associate 
directors of surveys, Dr. Edwin 
Broome and Miss Florence Hale of 
the National Educational Association. 

Another meeting of this committee 
was held in July at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, in connection with the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools. At this meeting, main con- 
sideration was given to the report of 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Senior Special- 
ist in the Education of Negroes, U. S. 
Office of Education, on the present 


status of provisions for the secondary 
education of Negroes as revealed in 
connection with the national survey 
of secondary education. 

The report of Dr. Caliver indicated 
that of the 1,067,821 Negro high 
school educables in 16 Southern states, 
only 101,998 or 9.5 per cent are en- 
rolled in public high schools as con- 
trasted with 33.5 per cent of the white 
high school educables in the same 
states. Great disparity in the pro- 
visions for the high school education 
for whites and Negroes where dual 
systems are maintained was shown. 
Despite this unsatisfactory present 
status, it was shown that appreciable 
progress in secondary education for 
Negroes, due to an increase in favor- 
able attitude, has been made in the 
states where the dual system exists. 

THE FourtH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
oF DEANS AND ADVISERS TO WOMEN IN 
CoLoRED ScHoOoLs was held at Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama, March 17-19. 
The discussions centered around the 
problems of deans of women in rela- 
tion to the faeulty, the high school 
girl, the health and cultural programs 
on the campus of the Negro college. 
These discussions were led by deans of 
women from the several colleges. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGE WoMEN held its ninth annual 
session April first and second at the 
Virginia State College for Negroes, 
Ettrick, Virginia. Several general 
discussions of the phases of Negro 
education as they affect Negro youth 
throughout the country, but particu- 
larly in the South, were discussed. 
Special stress was laid on the need, 
value, and problems of library facil- 
ities for Negroes in the South in dis- 
cussions led by Miss Pearl Snodgrass 
of the library of St. Augustine Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N.C., assisted by Miss 
Odell Green of the library of Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE DEANS AND REGISTRARS IN 
NEGRO ScHOooLs convened at Alcorn A. 
and M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi, 
March ninth through the twelfth in 
the seventh annual meeting. The 
major problems of standardization, of 
improvement of instruction, of cur- 
riculum revision, of better provisions 
for student needs, of improvement of 
the college product, of preserving stu- 
dent health, of scholarship, and of 
personnel work were discussed, mainly 
in open forums. The final discussion 
was a prophecy of the Negro college 
in 1950. All discussions were led by 
conference members. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS IN CoLoRED ScHoots held 
its twenty-ninth annual session at the 
Alabama State Teachers’ College, 
Montgomery, Alabama, July 5-8, 
1932, using as a convention theme 
‘‘The Teacher of the Negro Child.’’ 
In keeping with this topic addresses 
were made by a number of leaders in 
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education in behalf of certain move- 
ments in the field of education. 
Among these speakers were Dr. A. F. 
Harmon, state superintendent of edu- 
cation for Alabama, Horace Bond, in 
behalf of the Yearbook of the Journal 
of Negro Education, Harry W. Greene 
on studies of individuals and founda- 
tions, Dr. Ambrose Caliver for the 
U. S. Office of Education, Dr. J. W. 
Davis for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, Mrs. H. R. But- 
ler of Atlanta for the Parent-Teachers 
Association, Dr. Thomas Elsa Jones 
of Fisk University representing uni- 
versity centers, Dr. W. W. Alexander 
for the progress of inter-racial activ- 
ities, the retiring president, H. C. 
Trenholm for the association, Miss 
Mae Hawes, on the adult education 
experiment, F. C. MeCuistion on 
teacher-training trends, Reginald 
Johnson on vocational education, and 
Dr. C. G. Woodson on racial group 
enterprises. Francis M. Woods, su- 
pervisor of colored schools of Balti- 
more, Maryland, succeeds H. Councill 
Trenholm as president of the associa- 
tion. 

The multiplicity of conventions and 
conferences of groups interested in 
Negro education has led to a consid- 
eration of closer coordination of their 
functions and adopting a common 
time and place of meeting. 

A SYMPOSIUM ON THE HiaHER Epv- 
CATION OF THE NEGRO was held in cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the presidency of Dr. H. L. 
McCrorey at Johnson C. Smith Uni- 
versity, Charlotte, N.C., and the sixty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the institution. The assemblage was 
composed of about two hundred dele- 
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gates, representing seventy-five col- 
leges of all groups in the country. 
Addresses included attention to the 
historical treatment of twenty-five 
years of higher education for Negroes, 
description and criticism of the pres- 
ent status, practices, and problems in 
the field, and a prediction of the fu- 
ture college for the Negro. Among 
the speakers were Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
Washington, D.C., Dr. Kelly Miller 
of Howard University, Washington, 
D.C., President Charles W. Florence 
of Lincoln University, Missouri, 
President Mary McLeod Bethune of 
Bethune-Cookman College, Florida, 
Dr. W. C. Jackson, Vice-president of 
the North Carolina College for 
Women at Greensboro, Mr. N. C. 
Newbold of the State Department of 
Education, Raleigh, N.C., Dean J. W. 
Seabrook of the Fayetteville State 
Normal School, N.C., and Mr. Arthur 
D. Wright of the Jeanes and Slater 
Funds, Washington, D.C. 

THE Course In DuAu SysTEMs OF 
EpucaTION FOR THE 1932 SUMMER 
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SEssION AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, Co- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY was carried out as 
planned. The week of July 25-31 
was devoted to special lectures in con- 
nection with the course. The special 
lecturers and their topics were as fol- 
lows: 


1. July 25th—‘‘The Historical Background 
of Negro Education in the South,’’ 
by Dr. Edgar Wallace Knight, Pro- 
fessor of Education, The University 
of North Carolina and Visiting Pro- 
fessor, Columbia University. 

2. July 26th—‘*‘Trends in Negro Educa- 
tion (1915-1930)’’ by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, Educational Director, 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York City. 

3. July 27th—‘‘ Higher Education for Ne- 
groes,’’ by Mr. Jackson Davis, Field 
Agent, General Education Board, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

4. July 28th—‘‘Elementary Education for 
Negro Children,’’ by Mr. Arthur D. 
Wright, Director, Anna T. Jeanes 
Foundation, Washington, D.C. 

5. July 29th—‘‘ Federal Activity and Re- 
sponsibility for the Education for 
Negroes,’’? by Professor Dwight O. 
W. Holmes, Dean of the College of 
Education, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL MERGERS AND CONSOLIDATIONS 


VireInia UNION UNIVERSITY AT 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA at its recent com- 
mencement, announced a revision of 
its charter and a reorganization of its 
Board of Trustees so as to complete 
the affiliation of Hartshorn Memorial 
College of the same city with the uni- 
versity. According to the new or- 
ganization the university will consist 
of three schools—Wayland College 
for men, Hartshorn College for 


women, and Richmond Theological 
Seminary for the preparation of min- 
isters. The center of the women’s 
activities of the university will be the 
latest university building—the dor- 
mitory for women. Miss Martha L. 
Smith, a member of the university 
faculty, becomes the dean of the 
women’s unit. 

This merger climaxes several years 
of relationship of these Richmond in- 
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stitutions. Virginia Union Univer- 
sity, maintained by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, owes 
its origin and derives the second word 
of its name from the Union of Way- 
land Seminary and College of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Richmond Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Richmond, Va. This 
organization made no provision for 
the education of women. Hartshorn 
Memorial College was maintained by 
The Women’s Baptist Home Mission 
Society for this latter purpose. 

Jounson C. SmirH UNIVERSITY an- 
nounced at its spring celebration 
(previously mentioned) that begin- 
ning July first, Barber-Scotia College, 
Concord, N.C., would be merged with 
Johnson C. Smith University, at Char- 
lotte, N.C. The Concord unit will 
continue as a junior college for female 
students with these students spending 
their third and fourth college years at 
the Charlotte unit. Mr. L. 8. Cozart, 
formerly principal of the Washington 
High School, Raleigh, N.C., and re- 
cently executive secretary of the 
North Carolina Colored Teachers As- 
sociation has been named dean of the 
Barber-Scotia Junior College. Resi- 
dence provision for women students at 
Johnson C. Smith will be made by the 
construction of a new girls’ dormi- 
tory. This is one of four buildings 
to be erected at the university in the 
immediate future, at a total cost of 
$600,000. The other buildings will 
be utilized for college administration, 
theological classrooms, and a central 
heating plant. Both of the institu- 
tions involved in this merger are un- 
der the direction of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, U.S.A. 
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ALLEN COLLEGE aT CotuMBIA, S8.C., 
AND KITTRELL COLLEGE AT KITTRELL, 
N.C., have been merged by The Gen- 
eral Conference of the A. M. E. 
Church, becoming effective immedi- 
ately. For the present scholastic year 
the schools will operate as separate 
units; further plans for the comple- 
tion of the merger will be developed 
during the year. It is contemplated 
that Allen will become a professional 
school, beginning with the prepara- 
tion of ministers, while Kittrell will 
continue as an undergraduate college. 
The Reverend Charles E. Stewart, 
formerly of Washington and Balti- 
more, has already assumed charge of 
the Kittrell unit. 

Hayaoop CoLLEGE at Moren, ArR- 
KANSAS AND TEXAS COLLEGE, DALLAS, 
Texas, another methodist group, have 
been recommended for merging, ac- 
cording to a report submitted to the 
general board of the C. M. E. Church 
during the summer. 

BisHop Paine Divinity ScHOOL, 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, according to 
announcements made at the com- 
mencements of the institutions con- 
cerned, is to be transferred to Raleigh, 
N.C., to affiliate with the Saint Augus- 
tine College. Both of these institu- 
tions were established and are main- 
tained by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

These instances just reported seem 
to indicate a general tendency on the 
part of the denominational boards and 
societies to re-shape their policies and 
concentrate on major institutions in 
providing for the higher education of 
Negroes. In the account above there 
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are reported five different denomina- 
tional groups that are tending in the 
direction of mergers. These are The 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, The Women’s Baptist Home 
Mission Society, The Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., The General Confer- 
ence of the A. M. E. Church, The 
General Board of the C. M. E. Church, 
and The Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Several of these groups, along with 
the American Missionary Association 
are involved likewise in the affiliations 
connected with the greater Atlanta 
University, and the new Dillard Uni- 
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versity at New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Parallels of similar affiliations and 
concentrations are found in the re- 
organization of higher education in 
the state institutions of Oregon and 
North Carolina. 

Morris Brown COLLEGE or AT- 
LANTA, GaA., is transferring its location 
to the campus site formerly occupied 
by Atlanta University. The institu- 
tion does not become a part of the 
Atlanta merger, but will seek to avail 
itself of excellent faculty and library 
facilities which its new proximity to 
the larger university will afford. 


Iil 
STUDIES, INVESTIGATIONS, INNOVATING PRACTICES 


A Srupy or Negro CoLLEGE GRap- 
UATES is now in progress under the 
direction of Dr. Charles 8S. Johnson 
of the Department of Social Science 
of Fisk University and is being made 
at the instance of the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

The following statement of the 
purpose, scope, and significance of the 
study is given by Dr. Johnson: 


The number of Negro college graduates 
has increased from some 2500 to more than 
25,000 since 1900 when W. E. B. DuBois 
published his monograph on the college bred 
Negro in the Atlanta University series. 
The present study represents a broad 
approach to the subject and attempts to 
cover a considerable range of information 
through questionnaires and personal inter- 
views, social information being secured 
which will be useful in an analysis of the 
present status and background of both Ne- 
gro college and vocational school graduates. 
The emphasis of the study is upon the vo- 
cational adjustment of Negro college grad- 
uates, but more than this it is attempting to 
take into account the factor of college train- 


ing in relation to professional and personal 
success. 

The social data secured will constitute 
probably the first important grouping of 
materials on this class of the Negro popu- 
lation. Questions of occupation and in- 
come, marital status, ownership of property, 
education of parents, and general socio-eco- 
nomic background data are being sought. 
In undergraduate history an attempt is be- 
ing made to relate scholastic as well as 
extra-curricula activities to after graduation 
careers. In seeking the specific values of 
college training a number of indices are 
being employed: the economic status, stand- 
ing in the profession, community participa- 
tion, cultural interests, activities in racial, 
social, and civic movements, interests and 
accomplishments. The study seeks also to 
take into account certain personality and 
racial factors and attempts to stimulate the 
expression of attitudes toward the future 
of Negro education. 

There are many general questions which 
have immediate bearing upon the future of 
Negro education: Should Negroes be edu- 
cated now according to their respective 
abilities, in any field in which they seek 
knowledge, without regard to the social re- 
strictions imposed upon them as a race or 
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class, or should they be better trained with 
a view to existing vocational opportunities 
only? What factors can be regarded as re- 
sponsible for successful careers and what 
factors responsible for failures? Why are 
misfits? Is more technical training re- 
quired; and what has been the after-gradua- 
tion direction of persons given specific 
technical training? What has been the sig- 
nificance, so far as it can be measured in 
after-school careers, of different types of 
Negro colleges, curricula, personnel, locality 
and financial support? Who of the Negro 
leaders are college bred? What part has 
the college background played in social and 
racial movements, in the establishment of 
group ideals, in agricultural reforms, in 
radical thinking? In view of the present 
concern of education and social leaders it is 
reasonable that some device should be con- 
sidered for answering the questions: Of 
what value has higher education been to 
Negroes; is it necessary or desirable, and 
to how much further support is it entitled? 
Not all of these questions lend themselves 
to sure measurement. It is possible, how- 
ever, to make some reasonably sound ap- 
praisals. 

So far, the study has located about 20,000 
college graduates and about 3,000 normal 
and vocational school graduates. With this 
group a questionnaire is being used, sup- 
plemented by personal interviews. The sig- 
nificance of quantitative findings is being 
enhanced by a group of special control 
studies which are under way at present in 
Washington, D.C., Richmond, Va., St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Nashville. To these 
will be added other Southern and Northern 
communities. It is expected that the field 
work will be completed by November 1. 


THE 1933 YEARBOOK OF THE JOUR- 
NAL OF Necro Epucation has been 
tentatively outlined. The general 
title of the volume is: ‘‘A Critical 
Appraisal of the Professional and 
Higher Education of Negroes.’’ The 
following statement of the editor in- 
dicates the purpose and scope of the 
yearbook : 
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This yearbook is the second in our series of 
yearbook issues of the JouRNAL. The first 
was devoted to a critical survey of the Ne- 
gro elementary school. The purpose of the 
present yearbook is to do for professional 
and higher education what was attempted, 
in the first yearbook, relative to the ele- 
mentary school, namely, to make a critical 
appraisal of the professional and higher edu- 
cation of Negroes. 

In general, it should be noted, in defining 
the purpose of this yearbook, that the edi- 
torial policy of the Journal is, primarily, 
critical appraisal. It is our hope that, if 
our yearbooks differ from the average sur- 
vey, or if they have any value, such values 
and differences will be found in the fact 
that critical evaluation is ever the end 
sought. In this present yearbook, we are 
not so much interested in the gathering of 
facts (as important as that may be) as we 
are in the critical appraisal of those facts. 
Thus, while we are interested in a descrip- 
tion of the present status of the professional 
and higher education of Negroes as may be 
determined by mere aggregations of facts, 
however, we are much more interested in 
what the facts of present status imply con- 
cerning future development. 

The scope of this yearbook includes, under 
the terms professional and higher educa- 
tion, all educational institutions above the 
high school level, private as well as public. 
There are two reasons for this definition of 
scope. In the first place, the fact that Ne- 
gro higher institutions are not clear-cut in 
their differentiation, as far as aims and 
organization are concerned, makes this defi- 
nition not only desirable but necessary. For 
example, a teachers’ college may be any- 
thing—a liberal arts college, a normal 
school, an agricultural college, or all. In 
the second place, private and public insti- 
tutions are included for obvious reasons. 

Whereas the first yearbook was confined 
to the segregated Negro school exclusively, 
the scope of this yearbook is meant to in- 
clude not only students in Negro institu- 
tions, but also Negroes who are receiving 
their education in non-segregated institu- 
tions. Very little investigation of any sort 
has been made of this phase of Negro edu- 
cation, on any level. It is obvious that, par- 
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ticularly in the field of higher education, a 
very, definite knowledge of what is being 
done in these institutions must be obtained 
before any complete appraisal can be made 
of the place of Negro higher institutions 
per se. 

In more detail, the scope of the yearbook 
is indicated by the suggested list of topics, 
sections, chapters, etc., which is a part of 
this statement. 

The general procedure involved here is in 
the nature of a symposium. About twenty 
persons are being requested to make con- 
tributions on various phases of the question, 
While the authorship of the first yearbook 
was confined exclusively to the immediate 
Editorial Staff, because of time limitations, 
it is the purpose here to extend the author- 
ship, as far as possible, to individuals other 
than the immediate Editorial Staff. A com- 
plete list of the group of contributors will 
be given in a subsequent issue. 


SuacEsTEeD List or TOPICS OR PROBLEMS 


It is thought that the factoring of the 
yearbook into suggested divisions or topics 
will give a more definite idea of ‘‘scope’’ 
than could be indicated under that caption, 
and, at the same time, serve as the most 
fruitful means of eliciting suggestions from 
our advisers and potential contributors. It 
should be emphasized that this list is merely 
suggestive, and is by no means a complete 
analysis. The yearbook, as now conceived, 
will consist of five parts, and approximately 
eighteen chapters, as follows: 


SUGGESTED TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Parr I. INTRODUCTION 

Chapter 

I. Introductory Statement of the Problem, 
Scope, General Procedure, and Sig- 
nificance of the Yearbook. 

II. Seventy Years of Professional and 
Higher Education of Negroes: A 
Retrospect. 


Part II. Types or COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


(How many are there? What are their 
aims? How well do they achieve their 
aims? Is their program adequate? What 
is the outlook for their improvement?) 
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III. The Negro Liberal Arts College. 

IV. The Negro Land-Grant College. 

V. The Negro Teachers’ College and Nor- 
mal School. 

VI. The Junior College Movement Among 
Negroes. 


Part III, GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 


(What is the extent of need? How well 
is the need being met? What is the out- 
look for the future?) 


VII. The Present Status of Graduate Edu- 
cation of Negroes, and Recommenda- 
tions for the Future. (Shall Negro 
colleges and universities develop grad- 
uate schools?) 

The Medical Education of Negroes 
in the United States. (This in- 
cludes doctors, dentists, pharmacists, 
and nurses.) 

IX. The Education of Negro Lawyers. 
X. The Education of Negro Ministers. 


VIII. 


Part IV. SELECTED PROBLEMS 


XI. The General Administration and Con- 
trol of Institutions for the Profes- 
sional and Higher Education of 
Negroes. (Who controls the Negro 
college and university? What dif- 
ference does it make?) 

The Financial Support of Institutions 
for the Professional and Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes. (How much 
money is spent for the Negro col- 
lege and university? Is it ade- 
quate?) 

Negro College Teachers (numbers, 
training, socio-economic status, supply 
and demand, tenure, salary, etc.,— 
Are they adequate?). 

Negro College Students (socio-eco- 
nomic status, preparation for college, 
academic success, educational and vo- 
cational guidance needs—Are they up 
to standard?). 
‘¢The College Bred Negro’’: What 
does the Negro college graduate do? 
(occupational status of the Negro 
college graduate). 

The Higher Education of Negro 
Women (numbers, socio-economic 
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status, occupational status, special 


needs). 


Part V. OUTLOOK: THE PROFESSIONAL AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF NEGROES IN 1943 


XVII. A General Summary of the Status 
of the Professional and Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes in 1933. 

XVIII. The Professional and Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes in 1943. 


THE Stupy or THE Necro CHURCH 
is nearing completion by a staff with 
Mr. B. E. Mays director and Mr. J. 
W. Nicholson, associate director. The 
purpose of the study, according to the 
director, is ‘‘to make an analysis of 
the work of the contemporary Negro 
church on the basis of data scientifi- 
cally gathered and interpreted with 
the view of making an appraisal of 
the role of the church in Negro life 
with reference to the processes of so- 
cial and religious adjustment and fur- 
ther to suggest means of improvement 
that might serve to make the church a 
more effective institution.’’ Thescope 
of the investigation covers a study of 
the ‘‘twelve cities of Atlanta, Charles- 
ton, Birmingham, Memphis, Houston, 
New Orleans, Richmond, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and Phil- 
adelphia, and the rural areas in Fort 
Bend County, Texas, Montgomery 
County, Alabama, Orangeburg 
County, South Carolina, and Peach 
County, Georgia.’’ The method con- 
sisted of the use of schedules and 
collection of data ‘‘in personal inter- 
views with pastors, clerks, superin- 
tendents, and other church officials.’’ 
These were supplemented by observa- 
tions and experiences gained on the 
field. Supplementary data were 
gained through questionnaires from 
Negro college students, white minis- 
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ters, Negro business and professional 
men and data from Negro theological 
seminaries. Some of the important 
chapters of the report will discuss the 
overchurching among Negroes, the 
educational status of the present min- 
istry and its outlook for the future, 
the financing of Negro churches, in- 
debtedness and the like, the message 
of the Negro minister, how the Negro 
church started and why a Negro 
church, the status of the rural church 
program, etc. 


THE SURVEY OF THE AMERICAN NE- 
GRO IN THE ProFessions—including 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
law—now being conducted by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, director of The 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, is nearing comple- 
tion. The following official statement 
indicates the extent and nature of the 
work: 


The staff is relying not merely on the an- 
swers that have been received from the 
thousands of questionnaires sent out, but is 
supplementing them by reports of six in- 
vestigators who have had personal interviews 
with professional men in different sections 
of the country. 

The results are now being compiled by Dr. 
Woodson with the assistance of Mrs. Myra 
Colson Callis. The book when completed 
will give the historic background of the 
Negroes in the professions, their actual 
achievements and the present status. The 
work as planned and outlined will be both 
statistical and narrative. There will be 
little of the biographical, for no one will be 
referred to in person except so far as it will 
be necessary to direct attention to out- 
standing achievements. What has been re- 
cently done to stimulate the development of 
the Negro in the professions will also be 
carefully recorded. 
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‘‘THEe SURVEY OF THE STUDY OF 
THE NeEGRO’’ is being conducted by 
Mr. T. L. Dabney under the auspices 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. The investi- 
gator states the purpose and scope as 
follows: 


For a number of years, The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History 
has had inquiries from various sources as 
to the extent to which the Negro is being 
studied in this country. There is consid- 
erable interest in some quarters to measure 
the accomplishments of the Association 
along this line. Colleges and universities 
have recently sought information of this 
sort as a means of determining their own 
policy toward courses dealing with Negro 
life and history. 

To meet this long felt need the Associa- 
tion has been gathering data which, when 
analyzed, will give a fair picture of the 
status of the Negro in the curricula of our 
colleges and schools, both private and public, 
throughout the country. The questionnaire 
prepared by the Association together with 
supplementary studies cover the whole range 
of subjects which by their nature would in- 
clude subject matter of vital interest to 
Negro life and history. These include Ne- 
gro history, Negro literature, race relations, 
seminars, exhibits of Negro literature and 
art, special projects and programs dealing 
with Negro life and history and Negro his- 
tory week observance. 

In accordance with the general purpose of 
the survey questionnaires were sent to a 
representative number of Negro and white 
colleges and secondary schools, both private 
and public; to such literary and social clubs 
and organizations as would naturally have 
some interest in Negro life and history; and 
to superintendents of public instruction and 
other officials. 


Supplementary data will be ob- 
tained from a study of the program 
of the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., inter- 
racial groups, analysis of college cata- 
logs, syllabi, programs of observances, 
the reading interest and extent of the 
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use of Negro publications, periodicals, 
and magazines; such as the Journal 
of Negro History, The Crisis, Oppor- 
tunity, The Southern Workman, the 
adoption of books on the Negro as 
texts in publie school systems, and the 
observance and activities of Negro 
history week and the like. 

The report on this survey will be 
published in The Journal of Negro 
History and will be reprinted for fur- 
ther distribution. 


THE EFFECT OF THE PRESENT Eco- 
NOMIC DEPRESSION UPoN SUMMER 
ScHoo,t ATTENDANCE has been studied 
by James B. Browning of the Depart- 
ment of History of Howard Univer- 
sity. As the result of a questionnaire 
study and a limited amount of travel 
in several states he found that: 


It is clear that despite the present eco- 
nomic catastrophe more students attended 
summer schools at five institutions than last 
year (there was an increased enrollment in 
five schools). At the North Carolina State 
College for Negroes in Durham, N.C., the 
increase was due to the fact that Durham’s 
sufferings from the depression have been 
less acute than any other Southern city, and 
the college is making rapid progress and 
thus attracting students who formerly went 
elsewhere. The teachers and regular stu- 
dents attending the State Normal School 
at Fayetteville, N.C., are taking advantage 
of the dull years to spend them in acquiring 
education which will pay them in years to 
come. The increase at A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, N.C., is only apparent, because 
the 1932 session includes two sessions of 
six weeks each, while in 1931 there was only 
one session. On the other hand, the teach- 
ers of Georgia were required ‘to attend Sum- 
mer School to hold their schools.’ The in- 
creased enrollment at Atlanta University was 
due to: ‘The desire of the teachers to renew 
certificates, the adding of graduate courses, 
and the dropping of high school courses.’ 
Morgan College was the only colored col- 
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lege north of Washington on the Atlantic 
Seaboard to offer summer courses and from 
the capitol of the nation to Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia the decreased enrollment was due to 
salary cuts, lack of pressure compelling 
teachers to study and the inability on the 
part of students in remote sections to make 
the customary trip for pleasure as well as 
study. In the mid-west, Wilberforce suc- 
ceeded in attracting almost as many stu- 
dents as formerly. 

As we pass to the middle Southern states 
we learn from North Carolina registrars of 
the Negro colleges that the contributing fac- 
tors were: ‘legislative enactments keeping 
teachers certificates in force three years 
(1931-1933), although they might ordinarily 
expire during that time and the failure of 
teachers in some counties to receive salaries 
for the last few months.’ 

In the deep South where the schools of 
Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas suffered, the decrease was 
due among other things to: competition 
from other institutions, advantages derived 
from attendance at other schools with two 
short terms instead of one, poor cotton crops 
during the past year, and the fact that in 
many cases superintendents and principals 
have given teachers an option of going to 
Summer School or not going to Summer 
School. 

At least four of the institutions continued 
to reduce expenditures while other institu- 
tions have changed from a twelve weeks to 
a six weeks session, to accomplish the same 
end. 

An ‘‘ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NE- 
GRO,’’ a new venture in the field of 
publications, is to be devoted mainly 
to the American Negro, but to include 
important related topics regarding the 
Negro in Africa and elsewhere. Prep- 
aration will not begin until next year, 
but the work will be of as high char- 
acter and scholarship as similar pub- 
lications in other fields. A board of 


directors will have charge of the work 
and has selected as officers Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, president of the Phelps- 
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Stokes Fund and Canon of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, chairman; Dr. Robert 
R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, first vice-chairman ; Dr. James 
H. Dillard, former president of the 
Jeanes and Slater Funds, second vice- 
chairman, and Professor Benjamin 
Brawley of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Howard University, secretary. 
In addition to these officers, other 
board members are Dr. William A. 
Avery, director of the School of Edu- 
cation, Hampton Institute, Dr. W. W. 
Alexander, president of Dillard Uni- 
versity, Professor A. R. Radcliffe, De- 
partment of Anthropology, University 
of Chicago, Dr. Otelia Cromwell, pro- 
fessor of English, Miner Teachers’ 
College of Washington, Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, director of publications and 
research of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, President John Hope, Atlanta 
University, Dr. Eugene K. Jones, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National 
Urban League, Professor Charles S. 
Johnson, Department of Sociology, 
Fisk University, President Mordecai 
W. Johnson, Howard University, Dr. 
Waldo G. Leland, permanent secre- 
tary of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Washington, Pro- 
fessor C. T. Loram Sterling, Professor 
of Education, Yale University, Dr. J. 
E. Spingarn, former professor of com- 
parative literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity, now president of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, and Dr. Monroe N. 
Work, director of research and ree- 
ords, Tuskegee Institute. 

THE EXPERIMENTS IN ADULT EpDU- 
CATION FOR NEGROES are among the 
newer movements in the education of 
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Negroes that have been instituted in 
metropolitan centers. In the North, 
the movement has been established 
with headquarters at the 135th Street 
Branch of the New York City Library 
under the direction of Mrs. Clarice 
Winn Davis. In the South, Miss Mae 
Hawes is directing a similar program 
in connection with the Auburn Li- 
brary, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The entire project is under the aus- 
pices of the American Association 
for Adult Education, cooperating 
with each of the library centers men- 
tioned under the sponsorship of a spe- 
cially selected committee chosen from 
the metropolitan area. Projects that 
have already gotten under way at one 
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or both of the centers include a speak- 
er’s bureau, radio programs, commu- 
nity singing, lectures on social hygiene 
and public health, lecture and study 
groups on child study, parent educa- 
tion, Negro life, literature, and his- 
tory. Contacts are being made with 
all community institutions to learn 
what they have to offer, and to deter- 
mine in what way individuals and 
groups may be helped in reading 
courses, program plans, and similar 
activities. The conscious aim of the 
experiment is to stimulate the adult 
minds to a greater desire for knowl- 
edge and the appreciation of the value 
of culture in living a fuller life. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT 


THE EIGHTEENTH SPINGARN MEDAL 
was awarded to Dr. Robert Russa 
Moton, principal of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, and formally presented during 
the annual conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in May, 1923, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. This medal is awarded 
annually to the Negro who makes the 
greatest achievement for the year, or 
preceding years. Dr. Moton received 
the medal for ‘‘his thoughtful leader- 
ship of conservative opinion and ac- 
tion on the Negro in the United States, 
as shown in the United States Vet- 
erans’ Hospital at Tuskegee; by his 
stand on education in Haiti; by his 
support of equal opportunity for the 
Negro in the American public school 
system; and by his expression of the 
best ideals of the Negro in his book 
‘What the Negro Thinks.’ ’’ In join- 


ing the ranks of spingarn medalists, 
Dr. Moton represents the third of the 
group to be classified as an educator. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF GRADUATE 
Stupy 1n UNIVERSITIES FOR NEGROEs IS 
shown in the awarding of master’s de- 
grees at the June, 1932 Commence- 
ment. For the first time Hampton 
Institute awarded the degree of 
master of arts in education to three 
persons, Atlanta University awarded 
four master’s degrees in its second 
group as compared with one in 1931. 
Fisk University and Howard Univer- 
sity have maintained graduate divi- 
sions for some time. This year Fisk 
awarded three masters of arts, while 
Howard awarded ten masters of arts 
and eight masters of science. One 
master of arts is reported from Lin- 
coln University, Pennsylvania. 
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THE Crisis MAGAZINE issued its 
twenty-first annual educational issue 
in August, 1932. According to this 
year’s record, there were in American 
colleges and professional schools dur- 
ing 1931-32, 20,277 students of Negro 
descent. Of this number 19,256 were 
in college and 1,021 in professional 
schools while 2,123 were graduated 
with the degree of bachelor of arts or 
science, 194 the master of arts, 8 the 
doctor of philosophy, 17 the bachelor 
of laws, 115 the doctor of medicine, 
40 the doctor of dental surgery, and 
30 the degree in pharmacy. 

THE REPORT OF THE GENERAL Epv- 
CATION Boarp for the latest fiscal year 
of 1931 showed a total appropriation 
for the year, to Negro education, of a 
sum of $5,139,485 which was in excess 
of the appropriation for white insti- 
tutions. The bulk of the amount has 
gone to colleges and schools for Ne- 
groes. Particular stress has been 
given to the work of the educational 
center comprising Morehouse College, 
Spellman College and Atlanta Uni- 
versity, to Morris Brown College, Fisk 
University, Louisville Municipal Col- 
lege for Negroes, and Lincoln Univer- 
sity. Interest in medical education 
was manifested in the appropriation 
to Meharry Medical College and the 
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Medical College of Virginia extension 
courses for Negro physicians. Grants 
for industrial and vocational educa- 
tion were also made. 

THE ReEporT OF THE JOHN F. 
SuaTerR Funp for the year 1931, noted 
a total appropriation for rural edu- 
cation in colored schools of $3,690,- 
714 since 1882. Appropriations show 
grants in part payment of salaries of 
college teachers of English and sci- 
ence especially at 34 colleges and 12 
schools. Sixteen thousand, five hun- 
dred dollars in scholarships for the 
higher education of Negro ministers 
were awarded nine individuals, while 
five thousand dollars were given for 
theology professorships in certain 
schools. 

THE CARNEGIE CoRPORATION has in- 
cluded several Negro institutions in 
its grants for the development of lib- 
eral arts college libraries through the 
purchase of books for general under- 
graduate reading. The Negro col- 
leges included are Fisk, Lincoln of 
Pennsylvania, Morgan, and Tuskegee. 
The appropriation of $50,000 to the 
new Fisk library is the largest single 
gift to any institution; the University 
of Chicago grant of $35,000 is second 
in size. W. G. D. 
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